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N August 19th, after achieving a preliminary victory over the 
() insurgents on the 16th, the Austrian troops entered Serajevo, 
where a frightful street conflict took place, in which men, women, 
and even the hospital patients joined. From every house the in- 
habitants fired on the Austrians, and but for the mildness of the 
Austrian troops, the revenge taken on the town must have been 
terrible. Twenty-seven guns, several of them Krupp breech- 
loaders, were taken. On August 2ist, General Jovanovich’s 
division, after severe fighting, relieved the garrison shut up in 
Stolac, so that it is now hoped that the worst of the Bosnian resist- 
ance may be over. There is, however, no doubt at all that regular 
Turkish troops have joined enthusiastically in the resistance, and 
yery little that they have been winked at, if not encouraged, by the 
Porte, Clearly the effect on Austria will be this;—she will no 
longer be willing to engage for any restoration of Bosnia, and the 
ocetipation is pretty certain to become a conquest. 








At Batoum it is said that Dervish Pasha has given notice of the 
day—the 27th inst.—on which Russia will take possession, and 
that he has offered those of the inhabitants who do not desire to 
be under Russian rule the alternative of migrating to some 
other part of Turkish territory. It seems, however, very 
doubtful whether the Lazis intend to let Russia enter without a 
fight, and not quite certain whether Dervish Pasha will exert 
his authority in the interests of a peaceful transfer. According 
to the Daily News’ correspondent from Batoum, the Turks are 
accumulating provisions there with all the apparent purpose of 
standing a serious siege, while from 15,000 to 20,000 men are under 
arms and assembled on the frontier. As Russia has given notice 
that she will not retire from the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople till Batoum and Varna are evacuated, the prospect over 
which our Ministers are prematurely exulting is, even for the 
instant, serious enough. 


On Wednesday the Mayor of Liverpool entertained at a hanquet 
the three Cabinet Ministers who are also representatives for 
Lancashire constituencies, namely, Colonel Stanley, Mr. Cross, 
and Lord Sandon. Colonel Stanley dwelt on the fact that there 
are times ‘“‘ when it is wise to be bold, as well as times when it 
may be also bold to be wise.” ‘If you want to avoid collision, 
you must keep your own side of the road ; but it is well, at least, 
to make that clear to the person who is liable to meet you.” 
“This is no time, nor has it been for some months, when by a 
deprecatory attitude, by entreaty, or persuasion, we could have 
held the position which on some occasions we thought ourselves 
entitled to hold in the Councils of Europe.” Colonel Stanley 
mistakes the issue. We do not know that any party in this country 
Was in favour of the course which the Minister of War here 
repudiates. What was maintained, and we think justly, by those 
who knew their own mind among the Opposition, was that in the 
Tecent war the Government mistook friends for enemies, and 
enemies for friends; that it courted collision with Russia, in- 
stead of with Turkey ; that it chose the side of the road on which 





Russia was coming, to keep clear, instead of the side of the road 


and ended by making the Armenian danger, which at one time 


| Lord Salisbury had very justly ridiculed, the great peril against 


which it was needful, at any risk to the country, to provide. 





Mr. Cross also spoke, complaining of the anxieties the 
Ministry had suffered from the time when “ we failed to induce 
Turkey to yield to the remonstrances of Europe without having 
recourse to arms,” and when, nevertheless, ‘‘ we thought it right 
to uphold the right of Treaties, and to show Europe that we at 
least were determined not to break them.” Mr, Cross, after this 
exordium, which seemed to admit that ‘Turkey was the virtual 
enemy of England, though she had the letter of the treaty on her 
side, came round in the most naif manner to the opposite point of 
view, treating Russia as the real enemy whom we had to prepare 
to meet ; and then went on to assume, with all the sanguineness of 
Ministerial self-complacency, that ‘‘ peace has been established on 
a durable basis,” and that in “ strengthening the bonds” of Eng- 
land with ‘Turkey, we have done just what was most worthy of us, 
and most useful for us. After which he soared up into a still 
higher heaven of his fanciful, we will not say, fools’ paradise, and 
impressed on his audience that the first duty of the Government 
is to reduce taxation, not only to the level at which they 
found it, but lower. Are these men moon-struck, or only under 
a spell, that in the same breath in which they talk of 
the immense responsibilities of the guarantee of Asiatic 
Turkey, and the vast benefits which it is to confer, they talk of 
reducing taxation ‘not only to the level at which they found it, 
but lower?” After all their experience, do they really dream 
that by mere words spoken, as Mr. Cross calls it, in ‘‘ the council- 
chamber of the Sultan,”—words with no swords or guns behind 
them,—they can undo the habits of centuries, and exorcise the 
passions of the most dangerous and selfish caste of rulers who 
ever combined a fanatical faith with predatory habits ? 


Lord Sandon did not take up the economic strain. He was 
proud of what had been spent, and assumed, as all the Ministers 
assumed, that peace had been secured by it. If he is right, 
there was no harm in his pride. But what is maintained on 
the opposite side is, that the chief danger of war, such as it was, 
was made by the policy of the Government,—that little but new 
risks have been secured by it,—and that now, the Ministers who 
have created these risks seem to be profoundly unconscious of 
them, and are encouraging the country to go to sleep, and dream 
of peace, plenty, and reduced taxation. Having taken us to the 
edge of the precipice, they bid us shut our eyes and sleep soundly 


There is not a little in the present state of affairs that will recall 
to many persons a once celebrated parody of a letter from the 
Prince Regent, in 1811 :— 

“T repeat it, ‘new Friends,'—for I cannot describe 
The delight I am in with this Perceval tribe. 
Such capering! such vapouring! such rigour! such vigour ! 
North, south, east, and west, they have cut such a figure, 
That soon they will bring the whole world round our ears, 
And leave us no friends but Old Nick and Algiers. 
When I think of the glory they've beamed on my chains, 
Tis enough quite to turn my illustrious brains. 
It is true we are bankrupt in commerce and riches, 
But think how we furnish our allies with breeches ! 
We've lost the warm hearts of the Irish, ‘tis granted, 
But then we’ve got Java, an island much wanted 
To put the last lingering few who remain 
Of the Walcheren warriors out of their pain. 


Oh, deeds of renown !—shall I boggle or flinch, 
With such prospects before me? By Jove, not an inch. 
No! let England's affairs go to rack, if they will, 
We'll look after th’ affairs of the Continent still, 
And with nothing at home but starvation and riot, 
Find Lisbon in bread, and keep Sicily quiet.” 
Moore’s “ Poetical Works,” III., p. 1 }4. 


With the alteration of a word in the second line, and another in 
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the twelfth, changing the name of the Minister in the first case, 
and the island in the last, changes spoiling the rhythm in neither, 
the quotation is curiously applicable. 


The epidemic of assassination has not yet ceased, a single week 
having furnished two ;—one, unfortunately, successful, and one a 
failure. On Friday week (August 16th), General Mesentsoff, 
Chief of the Third Section of Police, was going out of a confec- 
tioner’s shop in St. Petersburg, when ke was stabbed by assassins, 
who immediately jumped into a fiacre which was waiting for them, 
drove furiously away, and appear to have escaped. They fired at 
General Mesentsoff’s companion, General Makaroff, who tried to 
arrest them. General Mesentsoff expired on the afternoon of the 
same day. On the following day, Saturday, August 17th, the life 
of General Todleben was attempted by a Greek, who fired at him 
with a pistol during a speech which he was making to the troops 
at the close of areview. Fortunately the shot missed its mark, 
and the assassin was arrested. This makes the third or fourth 
attempt on the life of a great Russian official within a few months, 
while the Emperor of Germany’s life was twice attempted within 
a few weeks. Evidently it is not so much corrupt or bad ad- 
ministration, as severe administrative discipline strongly im- 
pressed with the marks of individual responsibility, which leads 
to attempts at assassination. It is the iron hand which draws down 
upon the owner this sort of vengeance, much more than the evil 
heart. in 544 

The heir apparent to the throne of Afghanistan, Abdoollah Jan, 
Shere Ali’s youngest son, died yesterday week,—an event which may 
provefortunate for Afghanistan and for the interests of British India, 
if his father, Shere Ali, who is eccentric to a point hardly consist- 
ent with a sound mind, takes the natural course of pardoning his 
second son, Yakoob Khan, and treating him as the heir apparent 
for the future. Yakoob Khan is a man of great force of character, 
and the favourite of many of the Afghan chiefs, who have lately 
only been kept from rebellion in his favour by the fear that it 
might lead to his assassination in prison. If Yakoob Khan should 
now be restored to his father’s favour, it would do more to pre- 
vent civil strife in Afghanistan, and so to put an end to any hopes 
which may exist of successful foreign intrigue in that country, 
than any event which the British Government could have brought 
about, whether by diplomatic or by military measures. 


The absurd and dangerous measure for the repression of 
German Socialism which we mentioned briefly last week, seems 
to be received with less disfavour than we should have hoped by 
the National Liberals,—who are a little alarmed at the success of 
eight Socialists, a result of the second ballots, and a good deal 
more alarmed lest Prince Bismarck should succeed in winning 
over the Ultramontanes to his side by offering concessions to the 
Roman Church. If he could do that, he might, they think, get his 
tobacco monopoly, and his power of administering the army 
without coming to Parliament for supplies; and they are 
much more afraid of that, than of a little persecution of the 
Socialists. The truth is, however, that the Liberal party cannot 
desert the very principle which gives them a right to exist, without 
running a risk far greater than that of facilitating a combination 
against them by parties of radically different tendencies. If the 
anti-Socialist legislation is accepted by the Liberals in any form, 
it will not only be turned against the Liberals themselves, but 
what is worse, it will take all the heart out of the Liberal following, 
and make the country feel that the Liberals have betrayed their 
cause. It would be simply impossible for the National Liberals 
to make any worse mistake than that of attempting to soften 
down the Anti-Socialist Bill, instead of downright resisting it, 
—except, indeed, that of at once committing suicide. 





The reports of the Rhodope Commission concerning the retali- 
ation taken by the Bulgarians on the Mahommedans of that dis- 
trict are very frightful. They would, however, be better credited 
in this country, if more impartial men had been sent on behalf of 
Great Britain to inquire into the allegations. We entirely agree 
with a correspondent that Consul Fawcett was hardly a wise choice 
for such an office, and that Mr. Baring would have been both far 
more competent, and far more likely to command belief here. 
Consul Fawcett’s investigation of the circumstances of Mr. Ogle’s 
death seems to have been a model of what such an investigation 
should not be. And though no one doubts Mr. Faweett’s per- 
sonal honour, in cases of this kind everything depends on first- 
hand questioning of the witnesses,—who are manufacturable in any 
number when the Porte needs testimony which may prove poli- 
tically serviceable. Mr. Baring’s fairness in the Bulgarian investi- 


out specially for this kind of inquiry, and anything that be 
vouched for would have been believed. As it is, there 
be too much reason to fear that the Bulgarians haye really ona 
ated in the fierce spirit of slaves rising against former masters, . 
| that the Russian army of occupation has not checked their vi 
lence as the antecedents of the Russian army might have led 

to hope that they would. w 


If the accounts contained in correspondents’ letters from Parig 
are to be trusted, M. de Freycinet is carrying out his plan for 
the purchase and management by the State of embarrassed lineg 
of railway with wonderful tact and success. He manages jt ia 
this wise. “He has created a Board which he treats precisely ag 
if it were the Board of Directors of an ordinary railway company 
though it is merely a staff of nominees, entirely j dent 
of the Government, presided over by M. de Calmon, To this 
Board he has transferred the ten lines he has bought up, 1,600 kilo. 
métres (say, a thousand miles) in length. To this Board he 
power to do anything and everything that any other Board ot 
Directors could do,—appoint the officials, fix the trains, set, 
the fares, &c.,—and told them that if they get into litigation 
they would be treated precisely as any other Company would be. 
that if they did not succeed, they would be superseded, and if 
they did, they would remain, but they would be watched mon 
closely by the Government Inspectors than any other Board, The 
lines still in course of construction—over 1,000 kilométres in 
—are to be handed overto them. On this basis, M. de Freycinet's 
Board have proceeded, and proceeded so smoothly that no ong 
seems aware of any special character in the official lines. Ther 
have been no lawsuits, no complaints, and when a new section gf 
railway was lately handed over to the new Board, the public 
seemed to be aware of no change ; and over £10,000,000 
has been paid without fuss or litigation. M. de Freycinet bidsfaiy 
to set an example in official administration which English economisty 
will hardly like ; so strenuously do they predict the discreditabla 
failure of any such attempt in England,—which no doubt would 
require to be on a much larger scale than anything which M, & 
Freycinet is doing, or likely to do, in France, if it were to be 
treated as a tentative step towards the administration of all the 
railways by the State. 





Professor Huxley delivered an amusing address on Saturday to 
the Anthropological Section of the Biological Section of the British 
Association at Dublin, remarking that asin different epochsdi 
portions of the earth’s surface have become centres of disturbance, 
—Antrim, for example, which is now perfectly tranquil, having 
been a great centre of geological disturbance during the middle 
of the tertiary epoch,—so, in different epochs of the history of the 
British Association, the centre of disturbance has shifted from one 
section to another,—from the Geological Section of thirty yeam 
ago, to the Biological Section of the present day. Professor 
Huxley, however, did not himself contribute much volcanic dis- 
turbance to the phenomena of his section during the present session 
of the Association, only remarking that he expected the biological 
conclusions now looked upon with horror, to become the common- 
place assumptions of thirty years hence. That depends, we 
suppose, on what these conclusions are, the sort of data on which 
they depend, and whether or not they shall in the meantime be 
verified or abandoned. Biologists are very apt, like other men, to 
transgress pretty freely the boundaries of their own science. We 
have no doubt that whatever the great majority of the highest bio 
logical authorities may decide as to ‘* the descent of man,” will be 
accepted pretty calmly by the public of the next generation; but 
we are quite sure that the next generation will not accept, say, the 
automatic theory of human action, on any data at all resembling 
those which modern biologists have ventured to bring forward. 
The area of disturbance would not be in Section D of the British 
Association, but in Section A of the British mind, if any enuncia- 
tion of that monstrous figment of modern biologists were passed 
off as true science on the people of England. 





To an audience in the same section Sir John Lubbock de- 
livered one of his amusing lectures on the habits of ants,—to some 
of the more interesting facts of which we have drawn attention 
in another column. Here we may add that, in relation to the othet 
insects associated with ants,—of which, according to M. André, 
there are no less than 583 distinct species,—Sir John Lubbock 
had himself studied the treatment by the ants of the aphides or 
domestic cattle they keep, as we keep cows for the sake 
of the milk they yield us. The ants keep these creatures in corl, 
he says, all the winter, though they are then of no use to the 


ants, and they tend the aphides during that barren time with great 





gation, his wide knowledge, and his high standing, pointed him 


care. Then in the spring they milk them, much as we milk our 
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gore, and derive no small part of their sustenance from them, 

. gir John entirely confirms Huber’s observations on the 
, forms which domestic slavery takes in relation to 
se gecltt the individuals of which will starve in the 
y! of plenty rather than feed themselves, so completely 

ndent are they on the services of these slaves. Sir John 
had kept some of this species alive for months by allowing them 
slave for one hour a day to feed and clean them. But 
sihont that attendance they die. And yet these are, we 
believe, @ military caste of ants, which fight savagely, though 
they will not feed or clean themselves, a task which they regard, 
we suppose, 28 menial. Sir John does not believe that an ant 
can give a message, though it can, of course, take its comrades 
to the place where they gain the information which it cannot 
Ants were to be found in three stages of civilisation,—the 
panting, the pastoral, and the agricultural stage. But of their 
resources for meeting new emergencies, Sir John Lubbock, on 
the whole, does not speak well. They have not exactly anything 
nivalent to red-tape. But they are strict Conservatives, not 
¢f Lord Beaconsfield’s school, but of the old humdrum type, 
which regards a new method as not so much a blunder as an 
impossibility. 

One of Professor Huxley’s remarks on the awful stupidity 
evinced by mankind in sticking to any groove of intellectual habit 
which had once been found useful, received a curious illustration 
in the very copy of the Times in which his address was reported, 
—in an irritated Alpine traveller who wrote to that journal to 
complain of mountaineers in the same inn in Switzerland, who 
would get up at unearthly hours and stamp about in mountain- 
poots, and shout and laugh, without regard to the feelings of those 
qho were only separated from them by thin wooden partitions, and 
who wanted to sleep, instead of climb. Now if “‘R. W. J.” had 
written to the English paper which is published at Berne, he 
might have hoped that his labour would not be quite wasted. 
But to send a wigging to his noisy compatriots through the Times 
newspaper of four days later, was launching a sort of literary 
boomerang, in curious deference to the power of blind habit. We 
should not wonder if a good many people wrote to the Times to 
find fault even with themselves, just by way of getting a burden off 
their consciences. It is the English nineteenth century’s favourite 
set-off against a good many failures of personal effort, not to men- 
tion a few failures of penitence, to cast your burden on the 7imes, 
which we need not say, never bears it; and does not often even 
endure it when it is so vain a burden as “‘ R. W. J.’s.” 


On Wednesday, Mr. G. J. Romanes delivered before the Associa- 
tion an address on ‘‘ Animal Intelligence,” which has not been well 
reported, but appears to have been intended to show that animal 
instincts are the hereditarily transmitted habits,—now no longer 
intelligent,—resulting from original exercises of real intelligence ; 











and that in the absence of language, or some definite system of 
signs, the intelligence of man would not much exceed that of the 
brute, at least in relation to the power of forming abstract ideas. 
This is a very ‘‘large order” as commercial men say, and in 
the absence of Mr. Romanes’s evidence, we may take leave to 
doubt that it was at all adequate to his conclusion. If Mr. 
Romanes holds that all the astonishing and elaborate instincts by 
which many species of insects provide for the proper nutrition of 
the young which they are never to see, have, once at least, been 
either the results of foresight, or the results of coincidence 
operating by ‘‘ natural selection” to create an instinct, he seems 
to us much more credulous than those who hold that such instincts 
are due to the creative intelligence, and not to the creature’s 
intelligence at all. Such high intelligence as even insects must 
in that case have possessed, would imply a great deal more than 
the particular instincts in which alone it-has resulted. 


{n the course of his lecture Mr. Romanes remarked that insects 
are usually ‘‘ more intelligent than many of the lower vertebrata,” 
for the experiment of Professor Mobius proved that “a pike 
requires three months to learn the position of a sheet of glass in 
its tank, and when once the association is established, it is never 
again disestablished, even though the sheet of glass be taken 
away.” Perhaps, by the way, Professor Mobius had got hold of 
an idiot among pikes; (did not Sir John Lubbock find a good 
many such idiots among bees, which could not find their way out 
of a glass tumbler, with its closed end turned towards the light ?) 
and certainly it does not seem to us that these naturalist experi- 
menters have ever taken sufficiently into account the possibility of 
individual differences between creatures of the same species. But 
Mr, Romanes told the story of the poor pike only to point a sarcasm. 


“ From which,” said the lecturer, ‘‘ we see that a pike is very slow 
in forming his ideas, and then again in uaforming them, thugs 
resembling many respectable members of a higher community, 
who spend one-half of their lives in assimilating the obsolete 
ideas of their fathers, and through the rest of their lives stick to 
those ideas as the only possible truths. They can never learn 
when the hand of science has removed a glass partition.” 
That is stupid, no doubt, but hardly commoner than the stupidity 
of which men of science are themselves frequently guilty,—the 
rejection of belief in the reality of a partition, the positive 
restraints of which they might feel if they would, just because 
they can see through it. Transparent walls in nature really exist — 
for example, the wall between species and species—which science 
constantly proposes to ignore, only because to the eye of science 
they are transparent. 





The elections of this week to the Conseils-Généraux of France 
seem to make a Republican majority in the Senate next January 
more than probable. In three Departments, the Conservative 
was replaced by a sound Republican, and this as the result of 
gradual changes which have been going on for many months, so 
that whereas last November the Republicans had only a majority 
in 39 Conseils-Généraux out of 86, they now command a majority 
in 55 out of 86. It is true that the members of the Conseils- 
Généraux do not form numerically at all an important proportion 
of the electors of the Senators, but morally the influence of the 
Conseils-Généraux with the municipal electors of the Senators 
is very great and carries a weight with it quite out of proportion 
to the numerical influence of these Councils on the election. There 
is, then, good reason to hope that a good working majority of 
the renovated Senate of next year, will be immovably Republican, 
and that consequently the danger of constitutional dead-locks, 
at least on questions of vital importance, will have disappeared. 


Mr. Caird writes to Wednesday's Times that ‘the wheat crop 
now being harvested is a full average, and the best we have had 
for some years.” The area under wheat has increased, he says, 
in the United Kingdom by 50,000 acres, the total area under 
wheat having been 3,400,000 acres. ‘*The increased acreage and 
the additional produce will afford us 11,500,000 quarters for 
consumption. We shall require 15,000,000 quarters more,” for 
which we must look to the foreign and colonial supply. Mr. 
Caird speaks of the harvest in the United States and in France 
as not satisfactory, and thinks we are not unlikely, therefore, to 
find the French rather competing buyers than sellers, Hence he 
expects the present price of wheat to be maintained,—a great 
boon to the farmers, if so it proves. 


A great controversy has been raging as to the proposal that all 
middle-class schools should be inspected by Government In- 
spectors, just as all elementary schools are. Some of the head 
masters say it would degrade the character of the profession, 
and render independent men reluctant to enter it, since their 
reputation and character might be thus placed at the mercy of 
very inferior men. But wevery much doubt whether the necessity 
for any compulsory measure will arise. It is quite certain that 
the best middle-class schools,—whether private or public,—are 
more and more courting inspection from the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and London ; and that very soon parents will 
not be willing to send their children to schools which cannot 
show evidence from some independent inspection that they teach 
in the right method, and turn out a good average of well-educated 
boys. ‘The need of inspection in order to secure confidence is so 
great, that the schoolmasters who shrink from it will, before very 
long, be schoolmasters without scholars. 





The outbreak of yellow fever in the United States, and especially 
in Granada, New Orleans, Memphis, and along the course of the 
Mississippi, seems to be of a more fatal and alarming nature 
than any hitherto known. In Granada the mortality is beyond 
anything recorded apparently in the history of epidemics. 
Very few who are attacked recover; they die often with- 
out medical aid, and without nurses, whom the place cannot 
supply. Out of 195 residents remaining in the town, 1535 were ill, 
| and the few nurses there, were themselves dying. Of course panic 
| prevails, because there is no discipline. Society needs as much 
| discipline, as much of the feeling of what honour and duty require, 
| to face death properly in this way, as it needs to face an opposing 
army; but though it needs the discipline, it does not get it, and 
| panic is the result. 





Consols were on Friday 943 to 943. 
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means of England is, at all events in my opinion, a salle 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. worthy of rejoicing.” No doubt, if it is to be done, Bat jen 


——<——— 


MR. CROSS AT LIVERPOOL. 


NE of the most interesting features in the Ministerial 
speeches at the Liverpool banquet on Wednesday, was 

the unconscious sort of way in which Mr. Cross betrayed the 
strategy and tenacity of purpose with which Lord Beaconsfield 
had managed his Cabinet during the anxious year and a half 
of which Mr. Cross spoke with so much pathos. 
evidently, in Mr. Cross’s own mind at least, the danger ahead 
was Turkish obstinacy. He speaks of the pertinacity with 
which Turkey declined to accept the final decision of Europe 
in a tone which marks clearly his own genuine alarm and 
vexation. ‘From the time that we failed in inducing Turkey 
to yield to the remonstrances of Europe, without having 
recourse to arms, the difficulties increased almost day by day. 
+.» + Owing to the obstinacy of Turkey, unfortunately, she 
would not yield.” Mr. Cross forgets to say why,—forgets that 
the Prime Minister’s published speeches were the most open 
encouragement to Turkey not to yield; that Lord Salisbury 
went with instructions, which were openly communicated to the 
Turkish Minister in England, declaring that in no case would 
England use force to compel her to yield; and that whatever 
vexation he himself may have felt at her obstinacy, the Turks 
had the best right to conjecture that that vexation was 
not shared by Lord Beaconsfield. But Mr. Cross puts it in 
the mildest fashion :— We thought at that time that it was 
our duty to uphold the right of Treaties, and to show Europe 
that we at all events were determined not to break them.” One 
can see Lord Beaconsfield, having encouraged Turkey to resist 
by the tone of his own speeches and the emphatic instructions 
against using force with which Lord Salisbury went to Con- 
stantinople, listening to the chafing of his colleagues at the 
obstinacy of Turkey with a good deal of amusement and good- 
nature, but just interposing the remark that annoying as it was, 
still we must not set the example of breaking treaties by lending 
the slightest encouragement to the policy of menace. That 
having been safely settled, and his colleagues being bound 
over to neutrality for the time, the next phase of the discus- 
sion came, Russia, of course, proceeded to use force, as she 
was bound to do,—bound by the pressure of Russian feeling, 
bound by the duty which she had assumed of putting 
an end to the foul oppression which had caused her 
intervention. But now it was Russia who appeared as the 
breaker of Treaties, and Lord Beaconsfield got the consent 
of his whole Cabinet to the strong censure passed by Lord 
Derby on that most just proceeding. And from that moment, it 
is evident that Russia became more and more, under Lord 


At first | 





consider Mr. Cross’s reasoning. He congratulates his audia 
that England’s voice had been “heard in the Councils of 
Europe, and heard with effect.” Yes, but in the first 4 
the Council-chamber of Europe is not the Council-chamhe’ 
of the Sultan, as the Congress had the best Treason tg 
know; and reasonable ideas have a much better chance ; 
the Council-chamber of Europe than they have in the Council 
chamber of the Sultan, as the Conference of Constantino, ‘ 
sufficiently proves. And in the next place, according to al] the 
three Lancashire Ministers, speaking with one accord, hoy Wag 
the influence attaching to “ the voice of England in the Councils 
| of Europe ” won ? It was won, they say, by preparing for war, 
| It was won by the vote of the six millions, and the spending 
of the six millions on Army and Navy, and the evidence o 
willingness to spend much more than six millions, We] 
if that be so, we suppose Mr. Cross looks to the gainj 
of influence “for the first time” in the Council-chamber g 
the Sultan by the same means. The atmosphere of thy 
Council-chamber is certainly much more of a “resisting medium” 
than the atmosphere of the Council-chamber at Berlin, The 
| Powers, when united, are reason itself, compared with Turkey, 
Even when they speak with one voice, and commission Austrig 
| to execute their will with her arm, Turkey does not cong 
‘the cost of resistance, She resists just as if ther 
|had been no agreement at Berlin at all, and pours forth 
| torrents of Mahommedan blood to prevent the will of Buro 
accepted by herself, from being obeyed. Clearly, then, if ye 
| ase to get the same influence in the Council-chamber of th 
Sultan as we had in the Council-chamber of Europe, 
it must be by a still more vigorous use of the same 
means,—the strengthening of the Army, the strengthening 
of the Navy, and the exhibition of a firm will to ue 
both, if needful, rather than be foiled. Is that wha 
Mr. Cross wishes? As far as possible from it. He talks o 
putting off our armour almost before we have put it on, He 
| talks of the peace as durable, and of a peace expenditure as ow 
|next aim. He wants to reduce taxation not only to the level a 
| which it stood when the Government came into office, but “beloy 
| it.” After this cheap achievement of glory by virtue of a Treaty 
| Which cost promises only, and which gained us Cyprus, he is 
| proposing to rest on our laurels and court commercial prosperity, 
He is reckless of the thousand miles of impracticable frontier 
we have engaged to defend against Russia; still more reck 
less of the cost of the gigantic reforms into which nothing but 
| the steady pressure of an iron hand would ever force Turkey, 
| He wants to have all the glory of a grandiose policy, and none 
of the burdens of it. He wants to combine the attractions of 
menace with the attractions of gain, and so to tur the 


| 
| 





Beaconsfield’s spell, the only source of difficulty, the only foe, | menace into brag. We had always given Mr. Cross credit for 


the only danger, in the eyes of the British Cabinet, till at | at least a serious purpose as a Minister. 


last the two Members of it who still saw that Turkey was the 
origin and root of the evil, were weeded out, and the Cabinet 


But we confess that 
his speech at Liverpool makes us very doubtful whether he is 


| not as completely under the glamour of the wizard’s spell, as 


became quite united in the conviction that their only national | any of his brother Ministers. It is not creditable to 4 


mission was to thwart the designs of Russia, even at the cost 


Turkey, It is amusing to note how Mr. Cross, in his history, 
slides away from his indignation against the obstinacy of 
Turkey, into his sense of the duty of strict neutrality, and | 
then round to a neutrality most hostile in spirit to Russia, 
till he lands himself in exultation at the Government’s 
having determined “to strengthen the bonds with Turkey,” 
—Turkey the obstinate and infatuated, who . would 
not listen to Europe in 1876, and is not listening to us| 
now, for all these bonds,—‘ in order to prevent her being 
further attacked.” The very man who had seen so thoroughly 
that Turkey was attacked because she refused to mend her 
ways in anything, is now eager to ally us with her, though 
she shows not a sign of repentance or reform. 

Well, but Mr. Cross went on to urge, “ We thought it 
right to take the strongest security we could get, in order 
that, as the voice of England had been heard in the 
Councils of Europe, and heard with effect, so for the| 
future, for the first time, the voice of England might | 
be heard in the Council-chamber of the Sultan, not as | 
a matter of form, but as a matter of treaty-right, in | 
order that we might bring about, if we could, by that means, 
that which I am quite sure you will join with me in thinking 
is an enterprise worthy of a great, high-spirited, free, | 
and ennobled people,—namely, to improve the government | 
of these Turkish provinces, some of the fairest pro- | 





vinces of the earth; and that this should be done by 


of saving and protecting the most active sources of evil a 


Minister who has just advised such a convention as ow 
Convention with Turkey, to be turning his mind at once 
towards those ends which, by a very different policy, the 
Government might have had within its grasp, but which 
are as inconsistent with our new engagements as eae 
and gain were inconsistent with the labours of Hercules 
The present Ministry, not satisfied with a policy @ 
glory, appears to desire also all the fruits of a policy 
of non-interference. It cannot have both. It might 
have said, if it pleased, “How happy could I be with 
either!” but now that it has chosen its partner, it should 
stick to her, and not try to play the political bigamist, and 
associate at once with both. 





THE DANGER OF WIRE-PULLERS. 


HE discussion to which the action of the Bradford Liberal 
Committee has given rise, is one of the most important 
which can be raised in a country which is rapidly becoming 
in the main Democratic. A great part of the security for out 
political life has been hitherto due, on the one hand, to the 
comparative political passiveness of those who have not felt 
an interest in political matters, and on the other, to the 1 
luctance of British prudence to press political feeling too far 
in matters which have only a secondary bearing on politi 
life. But if organisation is to be pushed to such a point that 
masses of men who have no political interests of their own at 
all are to be pressed into the service as mere machinery for 
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enthusiastic wire-pullers to work ; and not only so, but j stead of trying to increase the genuine interest taken in 
all the indirect bearing which non-political organi- | political issues, and to encourage those who do take such an 
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ations have on politics is to be carefully weighed, and their | interest to register themselves as electors, get a great number 
commanding social positions are to be seized by partisans | of ignorant and apathetic electors qualified on the chance of 
for political purposes, so that on all sorts of Local Boards, | securing their votes by way of recompense, are doing a thing 
—County Boards, School Boards, and every variety of muni- | very injurious to the State, as well as at least very dangerous 
SET cicniaaa tse unl as to tek Godly lave arnt, Magapan deta onmen 
gan the appoin a rectly ow such voters will turn, may be that at the last moment 
indirectly for the better the prospects of the political party ? | swayed by some faint ripple of popular emotion, they may, for 
—if this is to a = va a ~ wear cy red whan the a _ cove and _ the party in whose interest they 
organisa at evil, at | were placed on the register. 
“ We propose, therefore, to consider what the limits are} But still more we hold that it is an abuse of party organisa- 
within which sound Liberals and sound Conservatives, who | tion to use it for non-political purposes, only with a view of 
care for Liberalism or Conservatism only because they care to securing that indirect influence which this course is likely enough 
ide the nation in the right course, and to keep it out of the to give in relation to political life. When, for example, the whole 
wrong — — try Bagi = organisation of their ang of wo —, is exerted to secure strict party 
and the dominance of its wire-pullers. iberals on a School Board, or on a charity, or on a local 
In the a oe — re ~~ _son er — the ee any — not —— any owen! issue is involved, 
retensions of any party Committee to supersede the con-| but because the more influence a party has in society, the 
stituency itself in passing verdict on an old Member who has | more it is likely to have also in politics, the power of the 
= “page — of - party, ” see “3 — 2 ea is = in the 7 most red to a in grave 
tion at all to their pretension to refuse all support to any | abuses. 1e proper object of every elector ought to be to 
new candidate except on condition that he shall withdraw, if | secure the triumph of the particular principles which he deems 
after considering the relative claims of the various politicians|the right ones for the decision of the issue involved in 
_ op Bagh men Lo bewsy = servi - 7 oy | that election. bs os — ¥ to 4 the — lighting, 
mittee that he e ' |or paving, or teaching of a town, the men chosen clear 
no practical danger of abuse of authority in such a case as/ ought to be chosen because they are trustworthy for 
this, for the very simple reason that the Representative Com- these objects, and not because they are trustworthy 
mittee of the party are compelled to consider how they may | for any other objects. To elect a man by the use of a 
best unite all the certain, and gain the adherence of all the | strong party organisation, member of a School Board, for in- 
doubtful votes, and that this consideration practically puts a} stance, not because he has all the qualities you could wish in 
very ore wg on a mi 88 ann — a the member of a School Board, but solely because he is likely 
es : t - case 0 popu ar — I we bers, = om- to side with the Liberal or the Conservative party on questions 
poem = J cp no _ to _ u A ol = crag 4 ge the = — sca = — different 
and in the case of men who are only candidates, of men who! sides, is to prostitute party organisation for a bad purpose. 
gg been cerns 1 re constituency, _— not Still more " this the case in relation to bodies—and there are 
the same probability of jealous intrigues and lingering | many—on which party issues cannot ever be involved except in- 
resentments to disturb their judgment, which there often is in directly, and where the only object of using a party oainlene 
= case . pepper > —_ = = on — “ ae tion is to ee party agg social ae by oes up 
nreasonable that a candidate who asks a local Committee for a new post of influence with a partisan. e real efficienc 
help at all,—and if he does not ask them for help, but stands of party government depends on its being sedulously restricted 
solely on his own merits, of course the danger of interference | to political life. If once party feeling is allowed to domineer 
does not arise,—should be asked for a promise to retire, if in beyond the proper field of that life, there and then you are 
the opinion of that local Committee he would be likely to | beginning the mischievous practice of deciding one issue by con- 
divide the party, without securing so many suffrages as some | siderations which are strictly irrelevant to that issue, and which 
= more popular man, . P - bear only on another and different issue. Now that is simply an 
gain, it is quite within the proper duties of Wire-pullers organisation of injustice; and both the Liberals and the Con- 
to urge on voters entitled to the franchise, and really belong- | servatives, and those also who are neither Liberals nor Conservas 
me by conviction to their own party, to qualify themselves as | tives, must suffer from such an organisation of injustice. Nothing 
electors. A great deal more interest is likely to be taken in is more dangerous than the tendency of a great and efficient 
oe. ap and consequently it is likely to be decided, | organisation to attract to itself an influence over subjects 
on the whole, on higher grounds, if the constituency be deeply | foreign to its scope, and certain, if they are dealt with 
interested, than if the constituency be apathetic. And every | by it at all, to ‘4 dealt with on false grounds. That is 
man who, haying really distinct political convictions, is awakened | a tendency which involves all the evils of tyranny, though they 
to the sense of the duty of properly asserting them, and saved | may be clothed—and are all the more dangerous for being 
from the inertia of mere indolence, adds something to the sin- | clothed—under a popular and democratic form. We hold that 
cerity and earnestness of the contest. the most genuinely Liberal thing a Liberal organisation in any 
On the other hand, we hold that any attempt on the part | constituency can do, is to restrict itself sedulously to true 
of such electoral wire-pullers to get hold of considerable political work, and steadily to refuse to meddle with those 
masses of voters, who are expected to vote for the party | moral and social contests which—fortunately for England— 
solely by way of acknowledgment of the trouble taken to get are still decided by extra-political considerations, and the 
their electoral claims admitted, are doing mischief, instead falling of which into the orbit of politics would but render 
of good,—mischief which may be mischief to the party, and | our polities lower, fiercer, grosser, and more corrupt, instead of 
almost must be mischief to the State. According to our mode nobler and purer than they now are. 
: looking at the matter, it is a very great good to increase | 
€ number of genui litical vot iven; but it is| m 
pra tl cag: Apps. ogee ty | POPULAR SATIRE AND LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


a very great evil to increase the number of party votes 

given from any but genuinely political considerations. ‘* P)UNCH” has lately published a selection of upwards of a 
Nothing is worse for party leaders themselves than to feel that hundred cartoons of Lord Beaconsfield, ranging from 
they can control the party by the help of adherents who are the time when he first commenced his attacks on the late Sir 
only by accident, as it were, voters at all. It is very like Robert Peel, in 1845, to the time when he received the Order 
the effect on statesmen of being able to dispose of large of the Garter, for his mission to Berlin, a few weeks ago. It is 
bodies of mercenary troops, and who are thereby rendered not only amusing, but instructive, to look through this mirror 
comparatively indifferent to the wishes of the nation which of the popular mind, in its depreciation of Lord Beaconsfield. 
must wage, and pay for, and take the consequences of the war. It teaches us both the strength and the limitations of popular 
Party leaders who can at any time overpower the most deeply ridicule. From the first cartoon of the series, in which Sir 
convineed of their own followers by the “ fine brute votes ” of Robert Peel, as the Brobdingnag Minister, lifts up his hands in 
registered electors who would never have registered themselves astonishment at the puny form of the unabashed Gulliver, as he 
at all for any interest they take in the political issues at impudently advances over the writing-table, and reaching only 
stake, are very dangerous persons, and indeed (as the-history of half-way up the pen which towers from the inkstand, takes off 
New York shows) only too likely toprostitute their party strength his hat to the mighty countenance calmly watching him, down to 
48 wire-pullers, to personal, ambitious, or even, in the end, cor- | the last in which he is dancing a pas de denx with Lord Salisbury, 
tupt aims. We hold, then, that party Committees who, in- from “the Grand Anglo-Turkish Ballet d’Action,” the key-note 
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of Punch’s conception of Disraeli is always the same,—that of | the proposal to “ put down Ritualism,” with more success So 
the clever and somewhat impudent mountebank. Indeed, the | too, in foreign policy. Almost all the great despotisms haye iy’ 
mountebank is a character in which Punch has always loved to | turn shared his favour; at one time, he wanted to make the 
picture him. Gulliver himself, as he swaggers away on the | secular power of the Pope one of the great key-stones of hig 
table of the Minister of Brobdingnag, is much more of a/| foreign policy; at another, he leaned very heavily on the 
mountebank than Swift meant his Gulliver to be. But Punch |“ broken reed” of Austrian help; at another, on Napoleonj 
gives a much more emphatic expression to this idea than by the | France. So, too, as to Reform. At one time, he wanted to me 
picture of Gulliver. In the fourth cartoon selected, Mr. Disraeli | exclusively on the middle-class, and to hold by a uniform 
appears as “the political cheap-jack,” addressing the boors of | franchise of £10 in both town and country ; but generally, we 
Buckinghamshire from a table, and saying,‘ Now then, my | think, throughout his career he has hoped,—and justly hes 
Bucks, let me have the pleasure of making you a few presents, |—more from the support of what he early called « 
—an assortment of valuable pledges, warranted never to break.” | opinions,”—opinions calculated to fascinate and dazzle the least 
And he holds out in one hand a list of the “Liberal opinions” | educated part of the people,—than he ever hoped from middle, 
proclaimed by him in Marylebone and Taunton, while in the other | class favour. Still, his opinions are not so much opiniong of 
he holds the list of “ popular opinions” proclaimed to the world | his, as experiments on the sources of popular favour,—spells 
in Maidstone, Shrewsbury, and Buckinghamshire. Again, in | which he tries, and casts aside or holds by, according ag he 
the ninth cartoon, he figures as the head child of a professional | finds that they bring him what he wants. In this sense, the 
beggar, telling a string of fibs about the misery of the family popular satire which has delighted in representing Mr, 
which is really fast filling its pockets while it whines about | Disraeli’s ‘ make-up’ as that of a performer of some kind, with 
its calamities; in the sixteenth, he is the juggler, with a|a hundred tricks at his disposal, has been undoubtedly correct, 
ring cleared, balancing the new Corn-law on the tip of| But there is a thread, and much more than a thread, we 
his nose; in the twenty-fifth, he is bidding the foolish | might almost say a predominating nerve, in Lord Beaconsfield, 
farmer look through his telescope, to see the advantages loom- | which is quite as marked as this cynical indifference to any, 
ing in the future for the rural interest which his promises are | thing but power, and which has had perhaps more to do with 
to bring it, while he carefully covers up the object-glass of | his success than that cynical indifference. There is a neryg 
the telescope with his hat; in the forty-fourth, he is one of | of genuine superstition running through him, both ag to 
the touters pressing “the k’rect card for the Derby” on all/the principle of race, and as to the magic of a personal 
comers; in the forty-ninth, he is tossing with Mr. Glad-/| destiny. No one can read his wilder romances, “ Viyian 
stone, on the principle of “ heads I win, tails you lose ;” in| Grey,” “ Alroy,” “Contarini Fleming,” “ Tancred,” and not 
the fifty-fifth, he is a juggler again, doing the political egg-| become aware that in spite of the perfect looseness with 
dance, and avoiding all the tender and delicate points of borough | which anything like what Englishmen call “ conviction” gitg 
and county politics ; then he is the political Puff,—the poli-| upon this man, there are a variety of wild ideas on the 
tical Léotard,—the Augur who cannot keep his countenance | subject of race and personal destiny in his mind, which 
before his brother Augur ;—Mosé in Egitto, tipping the wink | at bottom possess him more than he himself would like 
to the Sphinx ;—the player of the “ extinguisher trick ;"—the | to admit. We are far from saying he believes them, 
false magician, who took in Aladdin’s mother by offering her | unless, indeed, we make an exception in favour of the 
% new lamps for old ;”’—one of the Brothers Davenport who| tenet that race has more to do with the real distribu 
played the great “cabinet trick ;”——the player of the “confidence | tion of power on the earth, and with the course of history, 
trick ;” and finally, the showman who exhibits to the delighted | than any other single class of facts,—for this probably he dogg 
audience the embrace of the British Lion and the Russian | believe,—and it is one, too, with enough truth in it to be quite 
Bear, assuring them, in a loud “aside,” that it is all right, as | outside the rank of a superstition, unless where it is extraya- 
“this effect has been well rehearsed.” And even in the| gantly exaggerated. But no doubt, though Lord Beaconsfield 
other cartoons, there is hardly one in which Mr, Disraeli does | could state it moderately enough to make it really defensible, 
not appear either with his tongue in his cheek, or his finger | he does really hold it superstitiously, as a sort of magic key to 
on his nose, or with a wink in his eye, or with a shooting-out of | events. ‘ Alroy,” “ Contarini Fleming,” “ Tancred,” are full 
the under lip. The idea of either mountebank or pantomimic | of it,—and “ Tancred,” as we all know, is fast passing into the 
actor, is the predominant one in Punch’s satire of Mr. Disraeli. | region of history,—into political engagements and adventures 
Even when it makes fun of him for his political hesitation, | which will leave behind them the saddest practical reminders 
as when Cobden, in the dress of a bathing-woman, invites the | of this wild strain in Lord Beaconsfield. That Mr. Disraeli 
rebellious “little Ben” to come to “his Cobden,” while the | has always believed in his race, every one knows. But few 
late Lord Derby, swimming about in the sea of Free-trade,| know how much of the character of a wild superstition that 
calls out to Benjamin that after the first plunge “ it’s so nice,” | belief has had; how sincerely, in all probability, he holds 
the expression of deplorable disgust which the infant Disraeli | that in some sense or other inspiration is a “ geographical” 
puts on, has more in it of theatrical, than of real alarm. It is | expression,—that it haunts certain places, — that the races 
the infant of the party who recoils, knowing what it may cost | which have long peopled those regions have a sort of super 
him dramatically, not Benjamin himself. Evidently the chief | naturalism about them,—and that in them, much more than else- 
feature of Punch’s conception of Lord Beaconsfield, is this deep | where, what he calls “the fiery course of the creative passions” 
impression that he is acting a part, and bent on tricking, | leads to great historic results. In the preface to “ Alroy,” he 
though by no means always able to trick, the British people, | says of the supernatural machinery of that “ wondrous” tale, 
by the cleverness with which he acts it. that it is“ cabbalistical and correct,” and you can hardly doubt 
And no doubt this view has quite sufficient truth in it} in reading it, that while the author has a profound contempt 
to enable us to bear witness to the discernment with | for the Talmudists, that is, the painstaking commentators on 
which the popular satirist of the nation has painted Lord| ideas and words, he has a half-belief in the Cabbalistic 
Beaconsfield’s strange career. No true satirist could have|sorcery, with all its wild spiritual machinery and it 
chosen any other key-note for his satire. That Mr. Disraeli | splendid visions. At all events, whatever his real view 
has played a part, from the very first occasion when he appealed | may be of the preternatural side of Jewish history, there 
to the people as the professor of Radical opinions, to his very | can be no doubt at all that Lord Beaconsfield has a supersti- 
latest appearance as the dictator of peace to Europe, is beyond | tious faith in personal destiny,—as something fixed for 
doubt. Opinion has never been to Mr. Disraeli anything more | every man which he must achieve, and of the grandeur 
than what the scientific people call a “working hypo-|of which, when it is to be grand, he possesses some 
thesis,’"—the probable nucleus of popular power. He has | personal intuition, in the strength whereof he may ride 
tried a good many, very much as an angler tries different | buoyantly, even in the midst of failure, This superstitious 
baits, and has cast them aside directly he found them| belief in preternatural powers that carry select men on to the 
worthless for their purpose. To say nothing of “Protec-| achievement of their destinies is engraved on all he has 
tion,” with which he conjured so successfully in the earlier | written with any sort of personal feeling, and we should sup- 
part of his career, and which he threw aside so con-| pose that it possesses Lord Beaconsfield with all the force of 
temptuously afterwards, he clearly hoped to conjure with | an intellectual passion. Thus, the satirical view of Lord Bes 
the cry of “The Church in danger!” at one time; declared | consfield is not all true. He is a mountebank of genius ; buts 
himself “ on the side of the angels,” against natural selection ; | mountebank with a deep belief in his race, himself, and his 
wrote a letter dated, in High-Church style, ‘‘ Maunday Thurs- | destiny. It is this which has coloured all his life, from his 
day ;” and made a great demonstration on behalf of “the Semitic | first shrill warning to the House of Commons that one day he 
principle ” of a State religion. But when he found that line of | would make them hear him, to his recent policy in relation #0 
opinion less potent than he had supposed, he exchanged it for | the East. No mere mountebank would have tried, when the 
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m Question came up, to realise the dreams of “ Tan- 
» and fulfil the prediction that when next England helped 
Purks, she would claim Oyprus as her reward. It 
Mr. Grant Duff said,—in that striking speech at Bath 
the other day which only the local papers recorded,—the end 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s life which reveals that he is not all un- 
real. The few ideas he has, have a tenacious sort of hold over 
His dreams get a little way at least towards actual life, 
too near, by far, for the good of England,—but also enough 
to show that with all the cynicism and trickery in Lord 
Beaconsfield, he is a semi-clairvoyant dreamer, who dreams 
himself into history, as well as into power. 


the 





THE STOCK EXCHANGE COMMISSION. 


E principal result of the Stock Exchange Commission is, 
» a great extent, the rehabilitation of the Stock Ex- 
change itself. The Commissioners give it as their opinion 
that “in the main the existence of such an Association, and 
the coercive action of the rules which it enforces upon the 
transaction of business and upon the conduct of its members, 
has been salutary to the interests of the public; while in the 
administration of its laws the Committee of General Purposes 
(which is the governing body of the Association) has, so far as 
we have been able to discover from the evidence, acted up- 
rightly, honestly, and with a desire to do justice.” There are 
other statements throughout the report to the same effect, 
while the principal recommendation of the Commissioners— 
that the Stock Exchange should be incorporated—is made not 
because the Commissioners “ have any reason to think that the 
present Association has at all, in the main, fallen short of its 
duties in the past, but rather for the purpose of strengthening 
its hands, and increasing its efficiency in the future.” We 
may assume that these views are borne out by the evidence 
(which has not yet been published, however); and it is no 
doubt satisfactory to find that so important an Institution as 
the Stock Exchange emerges so well from the trial to which 
it has been exposed. It has suffered much in the public esti- 
mation through the losses which have been made in connection 
with the securities which are the subject of its dealings, but 
for these losses it is found in substance the Institution as such 
is not responsible, and on the balance it has been useful, not 
injurious. There will be surprise in many quarters at this 
result, after the abuse to which the Stock Exchange and its 
members en masse have been subjected for several years past ; 
but a little reflection would show that any other result ought 
to have been surprising. As Carlyle has often remarked of 
established religions and political institutions, they would 
hardly have come into existence, or had powers of endurance, 
but for something good in them; and it would have been 
really astonishing if an Association like the Stock Exchange 
had grown up, and gradually absorbed almost the entire busi- 
ness of dealing in stocks and shares in the country, without 
its being really in the main a useful Association to the 
public. At the very lowest calculation, the annual business 
in stocks and shares, including only the sales and purchases 
of the public, and excluding all speculative and intermediate 
dealings, must be immense. The property on which legacy 
and succession duty is paid amounts now to about £150,000,000 
a year, of which, according to the proportions indicated by the 
{ncome-tax returns, probably not less than one-third consists 
of securities dealt in on the Stock Exchange. In other words, 
about £50,000,000 worth of securities are annually liable to 
be dealt with on the Stock Exchange, through the one cause 
of the death of the owners and the necessity of dividing the 
property ; and although we do not suppose that all this mass 
is in effect realised, trustees and executors having often power 
to continue investments, there is no doubt but that a large part 
must annually come on the Stock Exchange. When we think of 


the many other causes of legitimate Stock Exchange business, | 


—the investments and sales of Banks and Insurance Companies, 
the sales and purchases of the public who are desirous of 
changing their investments, the exchanges into and from 
securities which are not dealt in on the Stock Exchange, and the 
business of the public which has made new savings, often very 


large, —it may be seen at once that the great market of the | 
Stock Exchange could hardly have existed unless it had facili- | 


tated business, and been of real service to the public in their daily 
wants. Ifthe cheating had been incessant and uniform, as it has 


often been asserted to be, the Stock Exchange would have been | 


found out long ago, and it never could have had the monopoly 
it has acquired. We believe, in fact, that the odium it has 
incurred arises very much from the advantage which rogues 


have taken of its great success, It has made so good a market 
for the better descriptions of securities—securities which are 
really solid, and which exist in large masses—that promoters 
and schemers of all sorts have been able to make a profit by 
imitating the success with inferior securities, and so deluding 
the public. The ordinary fluctuations in the market have 
also been reduced within such narrow limits, that people are 
tempted to speculate in fabulous amounts of stock who ought 
never to speculate at all, and a business of speculation has 
grown up which is almost wholly evil. But the evils would 
not have existed without great excellence in the Institution 
itself. The testimonial of the Royal Commission to the Stock 
Exchange is in this way a natural and not an extraordinary 
result of their labours. It would have been most surprising 
if the chief business of the Stock Exchange had been found to 
be gambling and the victimising of the public, and not as it 
is found to be, a vast amount of buying and selling on behalf 
of the public, with a facility and convenience such as no other 
market presents. 

The view which the Commissioners have taken of the Stock 
Exchange is necessarily decisive of the character of their re- 
commendations. There have been palpable abuses and mal- 
practices, but the Commission go into the matter from what 
would be the point of view of the Stock Exchange Committee 
itself, and suggest various amendments such as that Committee 
might consider. Their final suggestion also is, that for the 
sake of the Institution itself, and to enable its government to 
be steadier and more powerful, as well as more extended, it 
should apply for a charter of incorporation under the amended 
rules, with a provision for their alteration, if sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade. As may be imagined, therefore, nothing 
can be milder or less drastic than the recommendations, 
or less likely to satisfy the fancies of those who looked for a 
Commission so purifying the Stock Exchange that the loss of 
money upon it would no longer be possible. We should say, 
too, that apart from the last recommendation of all, that of 
incorporation, which involves wider questions, the amendments 
proposed as a rule appear to be such as the outside common sense 
applied to the technicalities of Stock Exchange business would 
suggest, and will probably commend themselves to the Steck 
Exchange Committee, the Stock Exchange members on the 
Commission only dissenting in one case. They are to the effect 
that the security required from new members should be 
increased ; that the discipline as regards defaulters and exces- 
sive speculation should be strengthened,—that is, that the read- 
mission of defaulters should be made more diflicult, and that 
excess in speculation, like other misconduct, should be a 
bar to readmission ;—that means should be taken to 
communicate to the clients of defaulting brokers the 








fact of default and readmission ;—that a broker should 
| not accept a commission from both a buyer and a seller 
| without communicating the circumstance to both clients, a 
rule pointed at what is an obvious abuse on which the 
| Stock Exchange conscience seems not to be quite sensitive 
| enough ;—that the present anomaly of having an official list in 
| which only the record of “ business done” is official, and the 
| closing quotations are unofficial, should be put an end to, and 
| means taken to have an entirely official list ;—and last of all, 
| that dealings before allotment should be suppressed. With 
| the exception of the last amendment, from which the Stock 
| Exchange members dissent, all these propositions are clearly of 
| the sort which the Committee of the Stock Exchange, if it is 
_to deserve the high character given it by the Commission, and in 
_ the interests of the Institution, will probably be most ready to 
adopt. One or two of them seem, in fact, to have been adopted 
| while the Commission was sitting, so that no lack of readiness to 
reform is shown. But obviously while they will do some good, 
| while they will facilitate business and prevent losses here and 
there ; they will do nothing to check or restrain the tide of 
infatuation which from time to time lays hold of the public, and 
' makes them the ready victims of promoters and others who are 
skilled in turning the machinery of the Stock Exchange to their 
own purposes. There will still be “rigs” and “ corners” and 
“ syndicates” as before, and when the infatuation seizes the public 
they will also lose as before. Probably it will be said, that if the 
recommendation, from which some of the Stock Exchange 
members of the Commission dissent, is adopted—viz.. the sup- 
pression of dealings before allotment,—a fertile source of 
public loss will be closed ; but on this point, as they describe 
the evidence, the Commissioners appear to have been misled. 
Whatever may have been the case formerly, there can be little 
doubt that of late years the public have not been led largely 
, to subscribe to new companies by dealings before allotment. 
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If they have been injured at all in that way, it is by dealings 
in Government loans; but it is precisely in such loans 
that dealings before allotment would arise naturally—in 
such loans, for instance, as those of the French Government 
after the war with Germany—and where the stoppage of deal- 
ings before allotment would, in fact, in some cases be injuri- 
ous to the public. The danger to be guarded against is, more- 
over, much more subtle than the Commissioners imagine. The 
Honduras and other loans, which made so much noise before 
the Foreign Loans Committee, were mainly floated after, and 
not before allotment. In almost all cases, indeed, it takes 
some time for a new issue to be what is called “ classed,” and 
before that occurs, no matter whether there is a formal allot- 
ment or not, the public are peculiarly liable to be victimised. 
We cannot but think that in this instance the Commission has 
been led on a false scent, and its recommendation, if it were 
adopted, would be of no sort of value to the public. 
The latter might be misled into thinking that they 
were safe because everything on the Stock Exchange 
open for them to deal in, had been allotted, whereas 
the fact of allotment is no sort of security against 
dangerous investments at all. With this exception, however, 
the detailed recommendations of the Commission appear wise 
and practical, and will probably be accepted by the Stock 
Exchange. That Institution will not be the first which has 
benefited from an inquiry conducted by intelligent outsiders, 
who see the detail for the first time, and inquire into the 
reason of things which those immersed in the business are apt 
to take for granted. 

The proposal to incorporate the Stock Exchange, with a 
view to its rules being subject to Government revisal, is a more 
important one, but we doubt the expediency of it. There is 
no proved necessity for it, because the Stock Exchange, on the 
showing of the Commission itself, has governed itself well in 
the past, and has on the whole been useful to the public. 
The Commissioners are bound to show, as they do not, that 
Government supervision will enable the Stock Exchange to 
do something it has not hitherto done,—that it will be 
better managed, its good rules more stringently enforced, 
and frauds rendered more difficult; and that, on the whole, 
the public will gain more in these or other ways than they will 
lose by imagining, as some are sure to do, that they have a 
Government guarantee against loss. 
should apply for a Charter of Incorporation, it would be wise 


to give it unconditionally, except as to the definition of mem- | 


bership, election of officers, and other matters of constitution, 
leaving the internal government and the regulation of such | 
matters as dealings before allotment entirely to the governing 
body, whatever it may be. If any prospect could be held out 
of Government supervision doing any good, we should be 
quite prepared to consider what the Commissioners recom- 
mend, but the onus of proof is on those who make the proposi- 
tion, and we do not think the Commissioners even suggest a 
primd facie case. If the proposal, again, were in its nature quite 
harmless, it would perhaps be unnecessary to say anything, but 
the manifest danger that the public will think themselves pro- 
tected, when they cannot be protected, would be a great deal to 
set in the balance against any advantages incorporation could 
be proved to give. The only distinct benefit which the Com- 
missioners do suggest, seems, moreover, of a most doubtful | 
kind, Their idea evidently is that in giving the Charter of | 
Incorporation, the Government should give a monopoly of| 
buying and selling stocks and shares, at least as brokers, to 
those who are members of the Incorporation. They anim- 
advert on the facilities which now exist for people becoming | 
stock-brokers without any inquiry or check, by merely paying | 
an annual fee of five shillings to the Court of Aldermen. They | 
look upon this as so great an evil, that failing an incorporated | 
body which should have power to stop the business of brokers | 








| for bettering humanity. 
If the Stock Exchange | crowd of representatives of the “Congress of Humanity,’ 





e a 
dence, will probably be found most valuable. The desgerj ti 
of the business of the Stock Exchange itself is most interestion 
and will be useful not only to the general public but : 
writers on political economy ; and when a new period of nh, 
tion comes, there will be less room for misconception ag to the 
causes of the losses which the public sustain, than there h : 
lately been. Knowing what the mechanism of the Stock 
Exchange is, what it does and what it cannot do, the publi 
and those who instruct them, will be able to look out for a 
study the real causes which their past ignorance of Stock 
Exchange matters has obscured. This will be a great gain 
apart from the improvements in the detail of Stock Exchange 
regulations, which may result from the labours of the Commis. 
sion, and although nothing may come of their chief regom, 
mendation, which appears open to so many objections, 





THE AMERICAN ROWDY PARTY. 
O* the whole, the glimpse which we get of the nature ang 


objects of the Communistic and Socialist agitators in 
America by means of the Labour Committee of Congress, is re. 
assuring. Bondholders may breathe more freely, after looking 
at the stuff which is offered in evidence by persons who claim 
to speak as representatives of the new movement. What is g9 
stupid cannot be so very dangerous ; the people of the United 
States can never become so soft-headed as to believe in the 
crazy infantile theories which are put forward by Mr. Maddox 
and Mr. Carsey, or Mr. Osborne Ward. They have held aloof 
from schemes much more cunningly devised and mora 
plausible than any coming from these gentlemen. A nation 
| Which was, on the whole, proof against the pleasin 
| Ronsense about “soft money” and the “ Fathers’ dollar,” 
is not likely to lose its head in consequence of the stale, 
flat, and unprofitable Communism which is now the fashion, 
| not only among loafers at street-corners and drinking-bars, but 
| among politicians of the stamp of General Butler. In conse. 
quence of the bad times, Congress appointed a Committee, 
of which Mr, A. 8. Hewitt, a well-known Democrat, 
is chairman, to inquire into the cause of the distress 
| among the labouring classes; and the Committee have 
been listening to every one who has a grievance or a scheme 
It has had before it a motley 





Woodhull and Clafin’s Weekly, the German Socialist party, 
and what is much more important, of the Trades Unions, 
which have of late years spread through the States. From 
the last we might expect to hear a little good-sense; from 
this quarter a shrewd perception of sores and abuses, and the 
suggestion of incisive remedies, might have been looked for. 
But we must confess that the evidence reveals no such capacity, 
and it is, for the most part, but the rinsings of pot-house talk, 

We will illustrate this by referring, first, to Mr. W. A, 
Carsey. He was once President of the Trade and Labour 
Union; he is now an officer of the Bricklayers’ Union, and he 
is Secretary to the Greenback Labour Party. It is not mere 
national pride, we hope, to say that in this country a leader of 
working-men who had filled corresponding offices would have 
learned not a little good-sense, and would have something to 
tell a Committee of the House of Commons appointed to cons 
sider industrial depression and distress that was worth listen- 
ing to. But Mr. Carsey could only intimate, in platform 
phrases, that “ legislation for class-interests, for railroad, water- 
ing, and land-grabbing interests,” had produced the distress, 
He had only the familiar platform remedies to suggest, 
to wit,—that the Government should lend the settlers tools, 
seed, &c.; that they should employ the people in a system of 
great public improvements, comprehending the Hudson 
Tunnel, the Mississippi River Improvements, the Florida Ship 
Canal, &c. In other words, the Government should go about 

















who are not of its number, a Government functionary should be | the country, according to this sapient reformer, digging 
appointed to look after the licensing of brokers. But in spite | big holes wherein to bury the taxpayers’ money. His notion of 
of the injury which is no doubt done to the public by some | a wise Administration is one which would bring up all the gold 
of these brokers who are not of the Stock Exchange, and who | and silver in the Treasury vaults, and put them in circulation ; 
may haye been expelled from it, it seems a strong thing to| this would “inflate prices, and prosperity would revive.” 
recommend that the business of brokers should either become | Government, he believes, can do work cheaper than private 
an absolute monopoly or should require a special licence from | corporations, and his reasoning is this :—“ Take this building, 
a State functionary. The evils must be very flagrant indeed | which cost $10,000,000 ; it cost the Government nothing ; it 
which require so drastic a measure. The principal object | printed $40,000,000 of paper-money, and that paid for it.” 
proposed to be accomplished by incorporation is of a most | Government, too, could work the Railways cheaper than 
dubious character, and, as an interference with freedom of , Vanderbilt. Government should see that the construction of 
trade, would require more careful consideration than it seems , tunnels and bridges is not scamped; and the same authority 
to have received. should take care that the working-man neither wants nor 
On the whole, the report of the Commission, with the evi- | works too hard; and that foreign goods do not come into the 
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country, and that raw produce does not go out of it. Why 
the Government should hesitate in bringing in the happy 
times when every poor man shall go halves with every rich 
man, and the capitalists shall black the boots of the working- 
man, is a puzzle to Mr. Carsey. Why, indeed, should poverty 
exist any more, when paper, duly impressed with the name of 
the United States, will obliterate it all? “Paper has been 
my ruin,” says Mr, Smangle, in “ Pickwick;” “ Paper will be 
oursalvation,” says Mr. Oarsey before the Labour Committee,— 
and it seems hard and cruel to grudge so easy and cheap a 
mode of diffusing happiness. In short, Mr. Carsey is but Jack 
Cade over again; there is but a difference of opinion as to 
how much more than a gallon the pint-pot will contain, and 
how big the quartern-loaf will be. Mr. Osborne Ward, another 
witness, had the good-sense to wash his hands of the inflation 
theories of Mr. Carsey, but he had equally crazy notions about 
converting the entire people of the United States into a co- 
operative association, and paying every one with “social 
money.” Mr. Maddox, who turns up in all labour agitations 
in the United States, thought that the only question before the 
Committee was a question of paper; the country wanted 
fifteen thousand millions of dollars, issued at the rate of a 
thousand millions a year; and this money would be sure to 
stand at one hundred or two hundred premium, in foreign 
countries. Some witnesses thought the country suffered from 
the European Shylocks,—that is, European Bondholders ; and 
others believed that they saw a plain way out of the troubles, 
if Congress lent to them, and every working-man, on undefined 
security, five thousand dollars each. Mr. Benner, a tailor, 
pooh-poohed the suggested remedies as “ mere patch-work,” 
and modestly suggested, as a good beginning, that Con- 
gress, the Executive, and the Judiciary should be abolished. 
The nearest approach to reason brought to the notice of the 
unfortunate Committee came from an excited Hibernian, Mr. 
O'Donnell, who stated that he represented no one but himself, 
who denounced the “ theoretical botches” propounded by the 
other witnesses, and who declared, in a speech of an hour and a 
quarter, that only give “ untrammelled liberty to labour” and 
“shatter the protective tariff,” and America would be the 
happiest country in “ God’s green footstool.” 

It may be said that all this is only the froth of the move- 
ment, and that it floats on the surface of much that is deep 
and dangerous. But our impression is not much altered when 
we turn to the utterances of Mr. Dennis Kearney, the heaven- 
born leader of the movement. Mr. Kearney has come from 
California, to aid “ the gallant, gifted, glorious Butler,” in his 
new mission of founding a “ National party.” But, barring 
the fact that he spoke in Faneuil Hall in his shirt-sleeves, 
there is not much to strike one in his oratory. His 
advice to the working-men is, “Pool all your issues, 
put all your issues into one pot, and in next Novem- 
ber you will be able to announce victory for the honest 
working-men of Massachusetts. Drop all other issues, and 
get together for bread-and-butter.” This is plain language, 
and sounds dangerous. But we question whether it really is 
so. The Socialism which once reared its head in France, and 
which now menaces Germany, was dangerous to society 
because it had a reason to give for its faith ; because it was 
based on a connected, logical, and in certain respects, apparently 
reasonable view of life; because it anticipated and answered 
many popular objections to Socialism; and because it was in 
unison with natural and just feelings of sorrow, at the short- 
comings and misery of modern society. But the shallow 
grumblings and visionary schemes of Kearney and Carsey do 
not appear to us, in spite of the support of Butler, really 
dangerous, in a country where good-sense, in the long-run, is 
generally supreme. Our confident hope is that the novelty of 
seeing Mr. Kearney harangue with his coat off will disappear, 
and that the American working-men will renounce him, 
Carsey, Butler, and all their works, If they do not, the 
middle-class and people of small means will one day “ pool their 
issues,” and put down the brainless but talkative Communism 
Which is now terrifying the timid. 








GROOVES OF HABIT IN MEN AND ANTS. 


N his interesting address to the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association last Saturday, Professor Huxley made a 
remark on the chief characteristics of the history of invention, which 
applies to a very much wider field of experience than that to which 
even he applied it. He said that General Fox’s museum of tools 
and weapons at Bethnal Green was one of the most extraordinary 
€xemplifications he knew of the ingenuity, and at the same time of 


| the stupidity, of the human race. ‘ Their ingenuity appears in 
| the invention of a given pattern or form of weapon, and their 
profound stupidity in this, that having done so, they always kept 
in the old groove, which prevented them from ever getting 
beyond it in their objects and in their ornamentation. One 
of the most singular things that is shown in that museum 
is the wonderful tendency of the human mind, when once 
it has got into a groove, to stick there. The great object of 
scientific investigation is to run counter to that tendency.” 
That is a very just remark, and applies not merely to the 
intelligence of human beings, but to the intelligence of other 
races Of animals. Sir John Lubbock on the same day illus- 
trated how the intelligence,—if it be intelligence,—of ants, 
comes to a sudden end, when it is necessary to follow a 
new method in order to attain an object. ‘‘ He suspended some 
honey half an inch over the nest, which could only be reached by 
a paper bridge ten fect long. He then made a small heap of 
earth by which they could reach it; they soon swarmed over the 
earth and began to eat, but when he removed some of the earth 
it never occurred to them to heap it up again, though they tried 
to stretch up to the honey, and then went round by the bridge. 
He made a similar experiment by placing honey which could only 
be reached by crossing a chasm, over which he had laid, as a 
bridge, a bit of straw. He slightly moved the bridge, and they 
tried in vain to stretch over, but never thought of putting the 
straw back, which they could easily have done.” In other 
words, the ants, like human beings, when once they have got into 
a groove, stick there. They can do a good deal of engineering in 
a very skilful fashion, in the way of building galleries in the 
earth, but to mound the earth for the purpose of reaching a little 
higher than they otherwise would, does not occur to them. It is 
not in the groove of their accustomed engineering. And so with 
the moving of the drawbridge. If they had only had to run 
a mine through the earth to reach the honey, though it had 
cost ten times the labour, they would probably have done it 
cheerfully, but the notion of turning the straw so as to make it 
touch the other side, when at the moment it did not touch the 
other side, never occurred to them. If, then, the ants have them- 
selves elaborated their present system of life, the great ideas of 
their organisation must have come from auts of genius; and if an 
ant of genius had been present when Sir John Lubbock tried his 
experiment, possibly the order to turn the straw would have been 
conceived and given. No doubt it took a man of genius to see 
that bronze was better suited for human implements than flakes 
of flint, and iron and steel better than bronze. Uncounted genera- 
tions went on doubtless using the stone-flakes, before it occurred 
to any one to try bronze ; and many generations probably went 
on using bronze, before it occurred to any one to try the relative 
worth for the same purposes of iron, evenafter iron ore had been dis- 
covered. It is the power to conceive a new groove more efficient 
than the old one, which measures the originating force of all intelli- 
gence. At the same time, we must not depreciate in any degree 
the immense importance of the habit of sticking to the old groove 
till the new groove is ready and has been tested. It is still more 
essential to recognise the all-importance of having grooves of 
some kind,—that is, of fixed ways and methods of doing things 
which all may use and trust to,—than even to recognise the great 
advantage of exchanging an inferior groove of habit for a superior 
one. To have a groove at all, is the first great step. ‘The reason 
the earth is so much better suited for locomotion than the air, 
is that we can establish fixed grooves on the earth,—roads, 
canals, railways,—and cannot establish fixed grooves in the 
air. Steam travelling especially was all but impossible, till 
grooves were invented for the locomotives and carriages to 
run in. And so, too, nothing solid, political or social, really 
comes to exist, till you furnish society with a constitutional or 
moral groove,—a common method which keeps ordinary people 
straight, and prevents them from running against all sorts of 
obstacles, —in which it is easy and safe for the average mind to move. 
Without grooves, velocity of any kind would be as dangerous, as it 
would be for express trains to go steaming about in ordinary 
roads and streets. With a given groove in which society moves 
towards a given end, you know what to expect and when 
to expect it; but if it were too easy to desert the groove, 
we should have nothing but dangers, collisions, and the 
wrecks of overturned hopes. What is the discipline of an 
army, or indeed of any service, but a groove, in strict adherence 
to which efficiency essentially consists? What is ‘law’ itself buta 
groove established by authority, within which all individual liberty 
must move, if anarchy is not to take the place of liberty ? 

No doubt, however, Professor Huxley’s remarks on the extra. 
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ordinary stupidity of mankind in adhering obstinately to any | telligence could hardly have crystallized into so rigid a 
groove into which they have once fallen, applies much more to | work of habit, and yet retained so little of the pliancy and clas. 
the comparatively open field of invention and ornamentation,— | ticity of intelligent purpose. Common as it is to ‘find 
where there is no real necessity for discipline or identity of | beings stick, as Professor Huxley says, in the old StOOvE, insteag 
method,—than to the field of moral and social conduct. There is of varying it and trying a new one, it is not common to find them 
clearly no danger in quitting, for example, the groove of trusting leaving that groove itself unimproved and unvaried. They do xt 
to the force of the human arm for missile-sending, and substituting | least conceive changes of detail in the plane of the old tradi 
for it that due to the sudden unbending of an elastic wood,—in | though they have not the originality to invent a new method, 
other words, in substituting bows and arrows for spears and | But in the case of animals which reach a certain very high stage 
javelins ; yet it is probable that the groove of invention which | of organisation, and yet seem quite unable to vary their habitg 
trusted wholly to the human arm for missive force, was long per- | even 80 as to exercise a far less degree of intelligence than must 
severed in before any one thought of suggesting the new groove, | have been needful for the organisation of these habits, the natura) 
that is, of seeking additional force from the recoil of a bent bow. | inference seems to be that the organisation of these habits wag not 
And it is quite certain that the groove of invention which took | due to their own intelligence at all, but rather to the intelligancs 
the recoil of an elastic substance for its chief auxiliary force, pre- | of the Power external to themselves, which set them going ing 
ceded by a great many centuries that invention which used, for | groove of elaborate habit, without the ability to depart inteljj. 
the same purpose, the force supplied by the sudden expansion of | gently from it. The point illustrates a curious conflict in the 
an explosive material into the voluminous gases which had been scientific tendencies of the day, which ought to be more fully dig. 
previously condensed init. But this is only another way of saying | cussed than it is. On the one hand, all our best science is provi 
that till a scientific class arise who obtain some general insight | with more and more adequacy that human life has intellectually 
into the resources and methods of nature, it is a very much greater | been a progress, not a degeneration. Consequently, in reasoning 
feat, a feat implying much more originality and imaginative about the most curious instincts of animals, there has been no 
power, to tame a new force and adapt it to human wants, small tendency to assume that the same principle is true,—that the 
than to perfect the adaptation of a force the uses of which | highest exercise of what seems like intelligence must have grown 
have been long familiar. ‘The latter process is a mere | out of lesser exercises of thesamekind. But clearly, if this be so, 
rounding-off of the obstacles and imperfections in a method with | we ought to find the same thing true of these creatures in their 
which you have become intimately acquainted; the former im- | later history, which is true of men in all historical states of society, 
plies rising into a new plane of thought, conceiving a completely | that you may assume the presence of at least something like the same 
new process. And the latter is, of course, a far rarer power | capacity for self-modification which the origin of the transmitted 
than the former. The power of running in a fixed groove is, as habits shows. Could a creature which has inherited any share atall 
we all know, hereditary. And the power of slightly improving | of the old organising power of the ant, have been unequal to 
the construction and the bore of the fixed groove, in which our | the tests of ingenuity Sir John Lubbock set? If not, in. 
ancestors have been running, is, if not hereditary,—which a power | stinct must have some other origin than constructive intelli. 
of change for the better can hardly be,—at least a very slight | gence. But if, on the other hand, you are to maintain that ants 
advance on the hereditary power. But the power of going out of | capable of originating intelligently all that ants now do, might 
the fixed groove altogether, of conceiving and constructing a new | have transmitted to their descendants no power at all of adapting 
groove, involyes a power not only of original imagination and | themselves to new circumstances, then surely you must assume 
conception, but also, to some extent, of defying and resisting | for animal life a law of deterioration for which no fair parallel at 
hereditary instincts :—which is clearly a power of the individual | all can be found in any record of the history of man. Such analogies 
intelligence, and not one which is inherited from the race. | as those of so-called stationary civilisations are clearly unequal to 
What are we to say, then, as to the origin of this power of the explanation of a loss of intelligent power so complete as this. 
originating a new groove? Shall we say that Sir John Lubbock’s | And, indeed, sincethe very complicated instincts which preserve the 
ants, which could not contrive the erection of a mound or the | young of most creatures from destruction,—which is the first con- 
turning of a straw, in order to get at a new stock of honey, | dition of any hereditary law atall,—are clearly not due to conscious 
were degenerate descendants of the ants which first organised | intelligence, we hardly know why so many modern men of science 
the galleries of the ant-hill, and filled their stalls with ignore, even for a moment, the existence of highly elaborate in- 
aphides whose milk would be useful to them in the spring | stincts, which are due to the activity of an intelligence outside 
and summer, (though all the winter they had to be care-/ the organisations which they control. 
fully tended, without yielding any such reward)? Are modern | 


ants like the Chinese or Egyptians, who have inherited a/| in ia ee : 7 : 
body of scientific tradition to which they have lost the key ?| THE BUSINESS ASPECTS OF A GROUSE-MOOR. 











Shall we suppose that ants, and bees, and beavers, and numbers HE luxury of life on a grouse-moor is, now-a-days, only 
of other ingenious animals, had originally a power of initiative to for those with a “portly income.” In the days when Aber- 


some small extent like that of men of science, but that the | nethy prescribed the shooting of moor-fowl to wearied patients in 
initiative once turned to account in the organisation of habits | quest of better health, a tract of heather could be rented in the 
useful to the tribe, the power of initiative died out, and only the | Highlands of Scotland for a fifth of the sum that is now paid fora 
instinct of tradition and imitation remained? If this be so, you | similar expanse of moor-ground, and still heather is, in one sense, 
must assume for animal life a law of degeneracy which the | cheap enough. It scarcely costs fifteen pence an acre! ‘The 
scientific school are never tired of telling you, is completely false | pen for the ground is very often, however, the smaller half 
in relation to human life. In human affairs, at least, there is| of the bill which is incurred. The transport by railway and 
nothing like this to be seen. As far as we know, though centuries steamboat of family and servants becomes a scrious item of the 
of inferior inventive power, and of what we call therefore stationary | expenditure, when a distance of six or seven hundred miles has to 
life, have intervened between each great start made by an/ be covered. ‘The cost of living in the Highlands, too, has like- 
inventive race, and a second start of the same kind, yet | wise to be taken into account, all the more that men and women 
there is no trace in human history of a primeval condition | will insist upon having their surroundings as little changed = 
of life so much more fertile in invention than that of} what they are accustomed to at home as possible; and eveni 
later days, that an organisation, relatively to human powers, as | the diet were changed to bread and milk, a cow would have 
elaborate as that of the architecture of ants and bees, could be as-|to be purchased and an oven erected, seeing that in all 
cribed to it, while later generations of the same beings had totally | probability the nearest baker’s shop may be twenty miles 
lost the power of adapting themselves to even the smallest changes | distant. ‘Some men will rent for a couple of months 4 
of condition. We think it is hardly possible that if there had| breadth of moor in the Highlands that will comprise 
been originally a great power of initiative, a great power of | eight or ten thousand acres of hill and dale, lake and 
modifying and changing the hereditary conditions of life, that | stream, the rent of which will be some five hundred or even 
power could so entirely disappear that it would become impossible | more pounds. It is vain to say, as it has become the fashion to 
in future ages to conceive anew the most insignificant adaptation | say of late years, that a man can make a ‘‘ good thing ” out of his 
of means to ends. We believe that where the hereditary prin- | moor, i.c., derive a handsome profit from his shootings. For the 
ciple hands down a very elaborate system of grooves of art very finest birds sent to the London market, which is the best of 
and habit, but where there appears to be hardly the least power | all markets for grouse, it is scarcely possible to obtain more than 
of varying these grooves, even for the purpose of slight im- | 7s. per brace,—indeed, only a very small per-centage of the grouse 
provements, it is hardly credible that such instincts were the | shot bring that price, probably fifty out of a total quantity of 
gradual growth of constructive intelligence. Such an in- | 400. The following are genuine returns from a salesman to his 
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Seat daring the present season, and show how, to use a vul- 
, “the gilt is taken off the ginger-bread :—80 at 38.5 
$9 at 28. 3d.; 60 at 2s, 6d.; 17 at 1s. 6d.,—in all, 246 single 
pirds. Another statement from Leadenhall Market is as follows :— 
19 at 8. Sd. ; 158 at 2s. 6d.; 100 at 2s. 3d.; 188 at 1s. 103d. ; 
sum, £50 11s. 6d.,—less commission and railway charges, 
§2 13s. 74. ; leaving a net return for 458 single birds of 
$47 17s. 11d., which is, as nearly as possible, 2s. 1d. per bird. 
These are recent quotations, however. On the 15th, 14th, and 
15th August, prices were better, and a fair number of birds 
were counted at 3s. 6d. each. When partridges come in, these 
will be still lower, and the average of the birds sent 
to the dealer during the season from, say, a moor of 7,500 
geres, the rent of which, including house and wages of 
keepers, is £480, will, in all probability, be under 3s. 6d. per 
prace! How many brace of grouse, then, leaving the hares, 
rabbits, and miscellaneous birds for family use, would be re- 
quired to meet the payment to the landlord? And how many 
more to repay the current expenses of housekeeping in excess of 
home expenditure, not to speak of the railway and steamboat 
fares, 80 as to realise the so-called ‘‘ good” thing? Estimating 
the miscellaneous expenditure at about £150, we have thus a 
total sum to provide for of £630; and to recoup this amount 
and allow of the consumption of a few brace in the shooting 
lodge, and a score or two for presents, at least 4,000 brace of 
grouse would require to be shot! 

Where are so many birdsto come from? It has become a sort 
of unwritten law that the bargain between landlord and tenant is 
honourably fulfilled if one hundred brace be shot upon each 
thousand acres of heather. For all purposes of sport, that number 
of birds is held to be an acquittai of the rent-charge. Such 
a return is, of course, rather imaginative, and moors vary 
much in their yield of birds. Some stretches of heather 
carry a larger head of game than others. One sportsman 
will obtain forty birds to each hundred acres of ground, whilst 
another will not be able to shoot six brace. In any case, a great 
deal of nonsense is written about men being able to pay their 
rents by means of their credit account at their poulterers. It is 
no doubt a fact that four-fifths of the grouse which are shot are 
sent to the market, and it is a curious circumstance that men will 
rather take a vast stretch of heather and shoot for their poulterer, 
than be content with a smaller surface of ground and have less 
anxiety about the rent. We have never heard of a sportsman 
who drew more than £300 from a poulterer for his grouse, 
and the annual expenses in rent and living of that gentle- 
man, while resident on his shooting, would come to at 
least four times that amount. It is not easy to define 
the motive of the gentleman alluded to, in paying £800 of rent 
and four hundred pounds of miscellaneous expenditure in con- 
nection with his shootings, when, if the three hundred pounds 
obtained from his poulterer were an object—and we do not believe 
the sum was of any moment—he could have obtained a moor of 
half the extent at half the rent, or have asked a friend to share 
hisexpenses. These, however, are matters with which the com- 
mentator has really no business, and were it not for our desire to 
prick the bladder of a vulgar error, we would have remained 
silent on this feature of grouse-moor economy. ‘To shoot 4,000 
brace of grouse on such an expanse of heather as has been indi- 
cated, and leave suflicient birds to breed, is an utter impossibility, 
because the extent of ground would not breed and feed the num- 
ber, taking it for granted that 600 brace would require to be left 
for the purpose of keeping up the stock. 

That there are unprincipled sportsmen, who set no bounds to 
the extent of their bag, is certain. Many a “ grouse laird ” has 
been brought to grief by finding from the bitter complaints of 
his tenant that his moor is barren, the previous lessee having shot 
every bird that he could find. Such a case is not at all un- 
common, and hence lairds who have once been “done ” in that 
way will not again let their moor unless the offering tenant 
aceept the services of their own keepers, whose duty it is to curb 
the greed of the lessee, and see that the moor is not left without 

& stock of breeding birds for future tenants. A few days of 
“driving” soon thins out a moor. It is not only that a large 
“kill” takes place, but many birds are so hashed or wounded on 
these occasions as to be rendered hors de combat, so far as multi- 
plying and replenishing their kind is concerned. As to “ grouse- 
driving,” there has been much controversy. Old sportsmen 
Sheer at it as bird-butchery. ‘‘ Grouse-driving ” is certainly not 
“‘sport,” in the old sense of the word; as compared with 
shooting over a dog, it is as if the subscribers to the Derby 
Were to place the names of their horses in a hat, and pro- 








claim the first number drawn the winner, instead of settling 
the matter on Epsom Heath by running the animals on their 
merits. The sport of grouse-shooting, as it used to be—although 
“driving” is not the modern innovation some writers think 
it—was a leisurely tramp over the heather of from sixteen to 
twenty miles on four days a week, the reward being about as 
many braces of birds as miles had been traversed. Modern sport 
is all hurry and bustle. Grouse-shooting, although it is legal for 
some hundred days, exclusive of Sundays, is virtually over be- 
fore the middle of September ; indeed, with some men, grouse- 
shooting ends when partridge-shooting begins ; therefore, during 
the three or four weeks in which they are at it, men flash away 
with all their might, desirous of being able to show as big a bag 
as their neighbours ; hence the resort to “driving” and other 
royal roads of obtaining a twelfth-day chronicle in the county 
paper. 

It was a saying of a humorous Banffshire laird, that ‘ the man 
who invented grouse-shooting was a benefactor to his country.” 
So he was, for by means of their grouse many men are com- 
paratively rich who would have been poor. The honour of in- 
venting grouse-shooting may almost, we think, be given to Sir 
Walter Scott. He made Scotland as it is known to-day, his poems 
and novels gave an impetus to the country which it still feels. 
After the “‘ Lady of the Lake” was published Scotland became 
fashionable, and was every summer invaded by hosts of tourists who 
gazed withrapture on its beautiful scenery, and published its charms 
far and wide. From that time its trade and commerce began to 
increase, its tartans and its whiskey became in demand, and its 
inn and hotel accommodation multiplied exceedingly. Its waste 
grounds, too, soon became valuable. Rich men came from the 
south to spear Scottish salmon and shoot Scottish moor-fowl, all 
in moderation, of course, for distances were great and travelling 
was slow, while money was not so plentiful then as now. 
Highland lairds at one time would, as a body, have scorned 
to let their lands to the Southron; but at length, pocketing 
their pride and ‘the siller of the Sassenach” at the same time, 
they grew to like the hundred-pound-note which enabled them 
to send another of their sons to college, or give the ladies 
of their family a month in London, or a winter in Edinburgh. 
The trade of moor-letting was increased when the estates of 
minors and widows required to be nursed, and when the Continent 
of Europe became open ground, the lairds of Scotland were eager 
to see it. What so easy as to provide the ways and means, by 
letting for a season their Highland home and its thousands of 
acres of moss and heather? And so grouse-shooting grew—and 
a literature of sport was introduced—till it attained its present 
dimensions, and till the sporting rental of Scotland became @ 
quarter of a million sterling per annum. There is this season, how- 
ever, a falling-off in the let of moors and deer-forests to the extent 
of about forty thousand pounds, caused, it is thought, by 
bad trade, and partially by the political uncertainty that marked 
the period of letting. It is more than probable that the price of 
grouse-shootingsand deer-forests in Scotland has culminated. Rents 
have of late been such that only very rich men couldafford to grapple 
with them, and as has been indicated, some have done so at the 
expense of their dignity, in holding communion with the poulterer. 
This year there is every indication that there will be a glut of 
birds in the market, and as it is reasonable to infer prices will 
be moderate, so that lessees will have but scanty aid from 
their poulterer. Next year there may be an outbreak of 
disease, of which there were not wanting symptoms in the past 
spring. But we do not wish to become prophets of evil; let us 
rather hope that the stream of gold which annually enriches the 
‘‘Jand of the mountain and the flood ” will continue to flow, and 
that a portion of it may be applied to that land reclamation which 
would yield the Highlands of Scotland a far richer harvest 
than that which they now derive from the grouse. 





THE NEGATIVE STAGE IN THE LIFE OF THOUGHT, 


OMTE’S law of the Three Stages has always seemed to us to 
contain a principle curiously detachable from the belief or 
disbelief of its author. We suspect indeed—and the opinion is 
founded on knowledge much too slight to be expressed in any 
form stronger than a suspicion—that it is but some refraction 
from the ideas of a thinker as much deeper than Comte as he 
is less lucid, Hegel. In saying this we make no attempt to 
detract from Comte’s originality. Hegel himself has been 
called a modern Heracleitus, and the laborious and erudite study, 
by a Hegelian, of the few obscure fragments left to us of the 
Dark Philosopher certainly bring back to the mind such fleeting 
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glimpses of the meaning of Hegel as have been attained by one | 
who has imperfectly mastered it. The French thinker as little 
plagiarised from the German, probably, as the German from the 
Greek, but the reminiscence of each in each is surely more than 
an accident. However we refer to this now only to emphasise 
our conviction that Comte’s denial of all that we consider most 
valuable is no essential part of the law of human development 
associated with his name. No doubt in making the Theological 
stage his starting-point, and the Positive (in his peculiar sense) his 
goal, he implies that the belief in an unseen world is the delusion 
of our race in its infancy ; but his view of the rhythm of human 
development may be adopted by those who consider the theological 
stage of thought the consummation of all that hawe preceded it, 
and it is indeed the utterance of an earnest Christianity which 
has recalled it to our mind. Dr. Abbott’s ‘‘ Through Nature to 
Christ” (recently reviewed in these columns) has suggested to 
us, as so many valuable books do, a course of speculation wider 
than its own. Its second title, ‘‘ The Ascent of Worship through 
the Illusion to Truth,” seems to us to touch one of the deepest and 
most consoling thoughts which the mind of man can entertain. 
Only from the most sacred sources does the mind derive so healing 
an influence in moments of gloom and despondency, we believe, as 
it derives from the new aspect taken by much of the error and con- 
fusion of the world, when we awaken to the conviction that truth is 
not so much a state as a process of thought. In saying this, we use 
the word “truth” in its widest possible sense. We do not mean only 
something that is contained in books, that can be formulated in 
propositions and argued about in a court of justice. We mean that 
which sets us in our right relation with each other and the world, 
which verifies itself in suecessful action, and makes us know our- 
selves as part of a whole. ‘This we believe to be attained by human 
beings in this world only by passing through a phase of blind 
trust, and a phase of exaggerated recoil from it, and although it 
is only the third stage, in which we discern the core of reality in 
illusion, which can be said to belong to the actual domain of 
Truth, yet the sense in which the earlier stages are true isa 
very real and important one. ‘They are not true in the sense 
that anybody may share them. ‘That we believe to be the test of 
the final stage alone. But they are true in the sense that any 
opinions which could be substituted for them in the mind of those 
who hold them would be less true. Practically, this is what we 
mean by truth. 

Who, for instance, ever wished to correct the illusions of 
childhood? All of us can look back to a time when we believed 
vividly that our own parents were perfect, and believed dimly 
that the whole grown-up world was perfect. The child knows, 
indeed, that there are bad people in the world, but they have 
nothing to do with the world in which he and his companions 
dwell, and when he thinks about them, he is puzzled how to find 
room for them. We have heard of a child so moderate, that he 
only produced two perfect men besides his father to confute the 
doctrine of original sin (women evidently being not included in 
its scope), but most of us would have brought forward a much 
larger body of witnesses on his side. Now, no one would say that 
you gave a child a éruer view of his father and mother if you made 
him understand that they were two very faulty beings, with as 
much to repent of as the naughtiest of his playfellows. It is not 
that truth had better be sacrificed to love; we do sometimes 
feel that of these illusions in later life, and any one who will put 
the two states of mind side by side will at once see their differ- 
ence. It is that the illusion is actually a truer feeling than any 
you could substitute for it. It is the natural, healthful condition 
of mind of a child, the one which puts him into his place with 
regard to his elders, which enables them to do their part towards 
him, and him to do his towards them. It bears every test of 
truth, except that of being independent of position. It is the 
truth for a particular stage of development. 

The sanction which is universally given to the stage of illusion 
—whether exhibited in the blind faith of childhood, or in those 
many forms which, in later life, seem to reproduce something of 
the child’s belief—is not commonly extended to the stage which, 
if we are to make progress towards Truth, most certainly succeeds | 
it, and which, strictly speaking, though that is not a natural way 
of putting it, is only illusion in an opposite direction. A stage of 
negation as surely succeeds to a stage of illusion (as most people 


| men better in that way, no doubt. 


n’observes pas ce qui est autour de toi.’ Rien n’était plus wa 
Je savais seulement que ce que je cherchais n’était pas la,” Man 
common-place men and women must have been surprised to find 
their own experience described in these words of a man of gening, 
Now the discontent of the man entering upon life is just ag true 


| as the content of the child in the warm shelter of the parent’ 


love; the second feeling, that everything is wrong, is no more 
of an illusion, than the first feeling that everything igs right, 
The stage which succeeds to that of the child’s trust is as myg, 
an element of truth as the child’s trust is. Nevertheless, there jg a 
meaning in the common view, that the first stage is right, and th. 
second stage is wrong. There is a much greater resemblance he. 
tween the first and third stages than between the first ang 
second. The stage of negation in a healthy nature is eggep. 
tially transitory. It may not be short—that depends up 
circumstances—but a healthy nature does not linger ip jt 
When we hear some imperfect performer slowly hammering oy 
on the piano the work of a great master, some chord which wy 
meant to be resolved with the rapidity of lightning may strike gp 
our ear with an intolerable harshness, and we may refuse to 
believe till we look at the notes that this is what Beethoven op, 
Mendelssohn wrote. He meant us to hear it as we hear the firgt' 
syllable of a word. Make it a word itself, and the discord ig yp. 
endurable. It is the needed prelude to some rich harmony, which 
would never strike the ear of the hearer as it arose in the ming 
of a great musician unless those discords preceded it. Its peculig 
satisfying power for the ear is not something within itself, but 
depends on its relation to what goes before. ‘Thus it is with the 
discords of the world of thought. ‘The critical stage is false if 
you return to it, it becomes more or less false if you prolong it, 
but a course of thought from which it was excluded would be as 
insipid as a musical movement which contained no harmonies on 
which the performer might not pause. 

If it were merely for the sake of the healing influence it would 
exercise on our mutual relations, we should desire to claim a 
measure of tolerance, and even respect, for the stage of negation, 
The saying often cited as an expression of cynical disbelief in 
heroism, that no man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre, describes 
the negative stage of much of our most enduring admiration, 
The proverb does not mean that a hero is a sham. It merely 
describes the wrong place for seeing him. All goodness, however 
real and however important, has its proper distance of observa- 
tion, and it is a mistake to think that you always know a man 
better as you approach him more nearly. We do know some 
We never know the moral 
beauty of some natures till we are close to them. But it isas 
much of a delusion to believe in this for a great man, as it would 
be to think that Cheapside was the best place from which to see 
St. Paul's. As you approach a large building or a great character 
you lose its outline. To give the enthusiast this warning is fot 
to dissuade him from approaching one whose deeds or thoughts 
have impressed him from afar, it is only to bid him be prepared, 
in doing so, to pass through the negative stage. It is to bid him 
not be discouraged at seeing nothing but faults, where hitherto 
he had seen nothing but grandeur. He has quitted the distance 
whence he saw the fine outline in all its beauty of proportion, and 
has not yet been admitted to the inside, where he will see the 
same beauty under a different aspect. He must keep the memory 
of the grandeur without till he reaches the perception of the 
beauty within, and must endure, in that recollection and hope, to 
look upon details that have little intrinsic beauty, and are besides 
marred and soiled by the smoke of a great world. 

The warning, indeed, is necessary for others than great men. 
The moment we quit the right distance from our friend, whether 
in receding or advancing, our relation must enter on a negative 
stage. No one should ever think enthusiasm mistaken because 
he cannot discern in its object the qualities appropriate to evoke 
it. It may easily happen that we know a person for years, 
from the wrong point of view for any but a negative judg- 
ment concerning him. A very trifling distortion of the relation 
between human beings suffices to hide some quality for the sake 
of which many faults would be forgotten, yet the judgment may be 
quite true, as far as it goes. For instance, a man’s real weaknesses 
are disclosed by his way of meeting an unreasonable claim, 
while one who has to make on him what appears an unreasonable 





understand the word) as an unripe apple succeeds to apple- | 
blossom. History illustrates this law in a thousand forms; an | 
individual retrospect, perhaps, repeats the lesson yet more vividly. 
Youth swings back from the child-belief into an impatient spirit | 
of dissatisfaction, that is often unlovely enough. ‘ On me disait | 
dans ce temps-ci” (i.¢., his youth), says Edgar Quinet, “ ‘Tu | 





claim will never see the real man. Suppose you think him much 
richer than he is, and that it is impossible for him to explain to 
you the burdens on his property (and in the moral world, at all 
events, something of this sort happens constantly), it may be your 
duty to press upon him claims which he cannot but resist, and it 
is certain that all a man’s faults would show themselves in such & 
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resistance. As long as you kept that position (which any one might | As to “ golden” corn, there is literally none; it is all dust- 


re u quit 4 
= well enough, but you would not know him 


owledge of his character would be real, but negative. 


e rightly, in many circumstances), you would know 
at all. Your) the reason why France has never produced a real colourist. Com- 


coloured, and nearly every grain is half-grey. ‘This is, no doubt, 


| pare, for instance, in her older school of painting, the pale tints 


kn . . P . 
We have spoken of the successive stages as we believe them of a Janet with the rich palette of Memlinc or Van Eyck. The 
intended to succeed each other, and as in a healthy nature they French hardly know the meaning of a “ colourist” to this day. 


do succeed each other. But every law of progress may be arrested 
We believe it to be the right development that a 
e of criticism should succeed to a stage of blind faith, and 
a stage of faith, enlightened and allied with reason, to astage | by bright hues, the Fleming or Englishman, if left to himself, 


or inverted. 
stag 


| They call De la Croix a colourist, but what other nation would ? 
They think they see colour wherever there are strong contrasts 
of light and shade. On the other hand, surrounded on all sides 


then , : , 
of criticism ; but men have begun with any, and ended with any. | becomes a colourist almost of necessity. Where were there ever 


As Lowell says,— 
«“ Our seasons have no fixed returns, 
Without our ken they come and go. 
At morn our July sunshine burns, 
At evening all is snow.” 


As space is the medium through which we discern material things, 
and time that through which we discern events, so in judging of 
the inward world we must draw analogies from both, and indeed 
time, as it concerns the inward life, has many of the qualities of | 
space. It often seems to bring us back to a domain we have | ,, Pays de Waes.” 
visited before ; it often forces us to recognise a before and after 
which may be inverted, just as any part of a journey may. This 
sounds metaphysical, but is, we believe, a simple statement of 


two schools of painting more opposed in spirit than those of Van 
| Eyck and Memlinc, on the one hand, and of Rubens, on the 
| other ?—one all repose, the other all motion ; and yet the same 
glory of sweet and bright colour clothes the works of both. No 
doubt the sense of colour may run mad in either case, as in our 
| Turner, latterly; or to quote the humblest of examples, as in 
| those houses of the ‘‘ Pays de Waes” which I noticed to-day, 
| with brick-red shutters, or again, with crimson blinds. 

I had never seen before the line from Ghent to Antwerp by the 
It has a peculiar interest. Nowhere else 
| have I seen the purple loosestrife springing, the only weed, out 
| of the very midst of a field of richest rye-grass. Very curious, 


| too, is the effect, in the midst of the reclaimed polders, of a 


the commonest experience of the most ordinary men and women landscape which should be absolutely flat, and is never level, each 


in the world. 


It is a melancholy part of the life of a great man, or indeed of any | gitohes like the back of some menttsoun tusthe 
man who occupies a prominent position before the world, that his ¢ ‘ 
old age is so often passed under the shadow of this negative stage | field ! 
of general deficiency of appreciation. ‘The first vivid impression 


| field curving gently upwards from all sides from its surrounding 
What patient 
| generations of men have spent their labour in sloping field after 
Shall it all once more be swept beneath the sea? 

It is now, if I recollect aright, thirty-cight years since I was 


of his achievement lies far away, and the natural reaction of dis- in Flanders. I am struck by two things, no doubt connected 


appointment is increased, in all probability, by some failure of 
power as he draws near the end of his career. It would be easy! poh ; the greater prominence of the priest element. 


to mention more than one name, now the object of depreciation 
as unjust as it was once of fulsome flattery. But the great man 
can bear both the just and the unjust element in this ebb of favour. 


He can bear that his weaknesses should be seen and his virtues 


hid. He desires no return to the first stage of childlike enthu- 


siasm, when his weaknesses were hid and his virtues seen, but 
calmly anticipates the final stage when both shall be clear; and 


in the confidence of that certain judgment, can say to his de- 


tractors of the hour, like the French ecclesiastic to the courtier 


who told him he should have nothing while he was himself in 
power,—‘‘ Monseigneur, j'attendrai.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


>  - 
NOTES BY THE WAY ON BEATEN TRACKS.—I. 
[From A CORRESFONDENT.] 
Antwerp, August 14th, 1878. 
We reached Antwerp by a somewhat unusual route, having struck 
from Calais north-east through Lille, and so by Bruges and 
Ghent, and the ‘* Pays de Waes,” on here. At Lille there was 
nothing worth noticing but the complaint of English competition 
as crushing the cotton industry of the neighbourhood, the very 
echo of that of our Lancashire manufacturers over the competi- 
tion of the Continent. Which of the two contradictory com- 
plaints is a lie, or are they lies both? I suspect the Continental 
one is nearest to the truth. Still, it did not prevent the first- 
class carriages of the train from Lille onwards from being filled 
with French families, afterwards mingled with Belgian ones, all 
rushing to the Belgian sea-bathing places, Ostend, Blankenberghe, 
Heyst. A pleasant French father somewhat amusingly complained 
of having to go and spend his money among foreigners, when the 
French coast was nearer ; but the Dunkirk folk were so stingy that 
they would not allow any outlay to be made for attracting visitors, 
lest they should have to pay dearer for butter and eggs. Could 
he not go lower down the coast,—to Normandy, or even St. 
Valery? Oh! the journey would be much more expensive, and 
times were so bad! He seemed, however, to think he had got 
quite a bargain in securing a chdlet at Blankenberghe, for the 


latter two-thirds of August, for 800 francs, making more than ten | 


guineas a week, which did not look as if Lille or Roubaix were 
quite ruined yet. The same tale of depression of trade, I am 
bound to say, met us throughout Flanders, and a Swiss gentle- 
man here, fresh from Mulhouse, declared there were there 45,000 
spindles idle. 

I could not help noticing that the colouring of Nature in 
Flanders is much more like that of our own country than is that 
of France. The dullness of French tints is certainly remarkable. 





| with each other,—the gain of the Flemish language over the 
| Already, 
| two years ago, I thought I detected the former change in the lower 
parts of Brussels itself,—in Bruges, Ghent; here, at Antwerp, 
it is unmistakable. Formerly, in the course of a longer stay, I 
think I never but once asked my way of a person in the streets of 
any of the three towns who did not speak French ; now, it seems 
hardly an even chance if one meets a man or woman of the lower 
class who understands it. At St. Baven, at Ghent, out of a 
number of workmen, only one could make out that I wanted 
to speak to the ‘“sacristain.” The booksellers’ shops are 
full of Flemish works, often very well got up. ‘The 
municipal notifications are generally headed in Flemish only, 
—‘‘Stad Gend,”—"Stad Antwerpen.” French “ posters” on the walls, 
formerly the rule, are now quite the exception, and many really 
good shops have no lettering upon them but in Flemish. With 
reference to the clerical element, it is not, perhaps, that you see 
more priests, monks, nuns, than formerly—Belgian railway trains 
were never without them—but that clerical matters fill obviously 
a larger space in the people’s life ; there are more religious-book 
sellers, more ecclesiastical notifications and advertisements, more 
sellers of church trumpery. On the Sunday we were at Bruges 
there was a great ‘‘ manifestation” in honour of a recently dis- 
missed clerical governor. ‘I'he walls were covered with placards, 
this one inviting the “‘ Brugelings ” to meet in part of their Belfry- 
tower for the purpose of the ‘‘ manifestation ;” another beginning 
with ‘‘ Shame on the Liberal Ministry !” and ending with ‘* Away 
with the Liberals!” The ‘‘ manifestation” was indeed a very 
innocent affair; a great many people in the streets, a good deal 
| of Flemish cheering (which seemed to consist of vague shouting) 
| before the dismissed governor's house. We met a half-company 
of soldiers marching in rather quick step to the spot, but they had 
never to cross bayonets. 

An old Belgian officer, at the talle @héte, admitted the correct- 
/ness of both the observations I have just mentioned (it has 
since been confirmed by others), but would not allow that the 
priesthood had any real influence, except with women,—and as to 
| this, it was the Liberals’ own fault. For years and years they let 
| their girls be brought up in the convents, from whence they came 

out not knowing one Person of the Trinity from the other, and it 
was only lately that girls’ schools had begun to be opened 
where they really learned something. The officer I speak 
of was a surly-looking ‘‘ moustache grise,” but full of quaint 
were a small party — himself, a young 














humour. We 


| Belgian and his wife, and ourselves—and the conversation 


| flowed with a freedom that recalled the long-vanished French 


' table Uhéte of former days. The old officer evidently felt his 
"country too stuffy for him. ‘ Belgium is such a small country, 
that it can have no great men. Everybody knows everybody 
‘else. Monsieur —— is a deputy, is a senator. ‘Oh! but,’ we 
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say, ‘ we know him of old,—c’est une ganache.’ So with journalists. | benefit, than its predecessors.” Will you allow me a few lines 
‘ Who writes that paper?’ ‘So-and-So.’ ‘Oh! but we know | of comment upon “ Statistician’s” ‘fair and accurate” figures ? 
him,—c’est une canaille.’ There are no politiesto care for. When| In order to show that a Tory Government took, not less but 
it came to paying thirty-five millions of francs for a Palais de| more, of the people, he gives a column of figures from Mr 
Justice, for the benefit of two sorts of people whom nobody likes | Childers’ Return (pp. 300, 1878), which he calls “The total 
—lawyers and prisoners—that we really did feel. Otherwise, | charges in taxes, according to this Return.” The figures which 
people make a noise, but it means nothing. These very priests, | he quotes are, however, headed in the Return, “ Total C 

who make such a fuss in public, are charming men in private. | on Taxes,” i.e., expenditure, not revenue derived from taxes as h 
Besides, they can’t help themselves. In former days, most of | leads us to suppose. ~— 
the curés had served in the army. They knew the world, and I imagine that no one, least of all the Chancellor of the Ex. 
were men of good-sense, and moderate. The Bishops did not.) chequer, would deny that the present Government have to pro- 
dare to displace them, but there are only a few of them left, one | vide for a larger expenditure than their predecessors. It would 
at Bruges, a couple at Ghent, and so forth. The young curés are | be easy to show that the increase is due, not to mere extraya. 
brought up at the séminaire, and are all now compelled to take an | gance, but to a definite policy which has approved itself to the 
engagement to give up their parishes, whenever required to doso by | nation. But this is not the present question, which is whether 
the Bishop. In some places they are not allowed to keep their livings | the Liberals or the Conservatives have taxed the people more 
more than two years. So of course they can only do what their | heavily. 

Bishops tell them. If they had some assurance of keeping their To turn to the column which is really in point, that showing 
places, they would be very different. Moreover, I had a friend, | the ‘taxes actually received, less stamps in lieu of fees” 
a captain of gendarmerie, who founded two societies in the town | (column 10), which Mr. Childers (a high authority) considers to 
where he was quartered,—one for the suppression of sparrows, | be the proper measure of the burden imposed upon the taxpayer, 
another for the suppression of priests. ‘The first was so wholly | we find the taxes in,— 








successful, that six months after the last sparrow had been killed 1869-70 amounted to £66,563,000 population 31,205,000 
they had to send for fresh ones. He let his other society drop, 1870-1 ” 60,485,000 = 31,513,000 
and never founded another.” 1871-2 ” 64,188,000 ” 31,835,000 
y ; teristi Iso the talk of the two Belgi b 1872-3 ” 65,905,000 ce 32,124,000 
ery characteristic was also the talk of the two Belgians a out 1873-4 z 65,353,000 32,426,000 
beer. Beer is evidently still dear to the heart of the Fleming, as 1874-5 a 63,227,000 a 32,749,000 
in the days of old, and the almost indignation with which the ane rs pope 0 aaeoe 
. So x a 16-4 ” 33,596,00 33,446,000 
younger man spoke of the smallness of Parisian beer-glasses was 1877-8 66,098,000 7 33,799,000 


characteristic. It seemed, however, to be admitted that the Dividine the figu sail oi by th lati f 
consumption of wine is gaining on that of beer among the Flemish ee ee ee the respec. 
oskihiie.cuen. | tive years, we find it to be a fact that the Tory Government have 
Poor little Belgium! ‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow toheess ne" wes “ wo pout ae wwe oe pepetation (which a “Sta. 
we die,”—is not that well-nigh her true motto? Between | oneagoonsh Wil Snes Sy So the point of Ee quasar argumeny 
France and Germany, what chance has she eventually? If a} ron se eager Buonsgaond — we eta by taking 
Flemish nationality could be constituted, one could understand | hick sek pre a ve neries Of yeams, or the Sst your, Se 
the advantage of the Flemingising process that has been going | ™ = intedaciosr peony : ; 
on eyer since 1846, when Flemish began to be officially The reasons why, with so much greater expenditure, the taxes 
taught in the schools. But how can the Flemish element ever | “T° practically lighter, are threefold. First, because the business 
assimilate the other elements which stand side by side with | departments, such as the Post Office, are more profitable; 
it, in this little country,—the true French element, the | Secondly, on account of the additional taxation which was re- 
Walloon, and what I am told forms almost a fourth distinct | quired to produce the large surpluses of the late Administration, 
one, that marked out by the peculiar French dialect spoken about | Which averaged £3,390,000 a year for five years; and thirdly, on 
Namur? The Swiss, no doubt, have their national unity, in spite | 9¢¢ount of the increased number, and it may be added, wealth, of 
of their differences of language; but their one special tongue, | the people. 
the Romansch, has never, that I am aware of, tried to swallow! Lastly, with regard to a “ Statistician’s” remarks upon the 
up German, or French, or Italian, as Flemish is trying to swallow | Debt. In order to give the figures “fairly and accurately,” he 
up French. A singular fact it is, however, in our days, this | has excluded from the additions made by the Liberals a sum of 
revival of conquered languages. At Aberystwith last year a news- | £7,000,000, on the ground that that debt was “ created for re- 
vendor told me that he not only sold many more Welsh news- | productive expenditure.” I will only ask him why he has not 
papers than English, but that the sale of the former was greatly | also excluded, from the years 1874-8, the sum of £15,730,000, 


increasing, by comparison with that of the latter. And the get-up ; which it is stated, in the very next foot-note to the one he quotes, 


of Welsh books has improved as much within the last twenty | was also “ created for reproductive expenditure.”—I am, Sir, &c,, 
years as that of Flemish. What was formerly published only for | ; ee J. A. K, 
the reading of the lowest class in either case, is evidently pub- | ; 

lished now for that of a class much better to do. At) THE QUEEN’S BENCH AND LORD PENZANCE'’S 
Dolgelly Market I was quite surprised at the expensively- | COURT. 

illustrated Welsh Bibles that were on sale. Side by side (To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 

with the tendency towards unity of language over large tracts of | Sit,—Allow me to say that in your article on the recent break- 
country, which we may all think we see at work, is there also in | down of the prosecutions against Messrs. Mackonochie and 


human nature a Babel-tendency, a tendency to make man unin- | Edwards, you have not dwelt on the point which seems to me 


telligible to his brother? I must own I abominate Eisteddfodds, /and many others the salient one of Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
and could heartily wish to see Welsh and every other idiom, | judgment. 
whether language or dialect, which tends to sever small tracts of | It is not a mere question of choice between the old Court and 
earth from the larger life around them, strained for good, out of the new, the Clergy Discipline Act and the Public Worship Act, 
human speech, after their last uttered sounds had been bottled up | but the assertion of the Queen’s Bench, gravely and conclusively 
in the tin-foil of the phonograph. urged, that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has been 
Not less singular also is this revived influence of Romanism | guilty of surreptitiously endeavouring to extend its jurisdiction 
everywhere else than at its centre. The Church question, what- illegally, by pronouncing a kind of sentence unknown to, and in 
over the old officer may say, is the only question of the day in conflict with, the criminal jurisprudence of England, and that for 
Belgium ; it is also so in Switzerland; it will be so in France, | the purpose of ‘‘ putting down Ritualism.” We, whose contention 
from the day that the Republic is once firmly settled. L. | has been all along that the findings of the Privy Council in the 
| Ritual suits have been intentional miscarriages of justice, and who 
| support this very grave charge by direct and irrefragable proofs 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. ' of falsification in matters of fact—such as the substitution in the 
+ Purchas judgment of the date of 1687 for 1627, as that of Cosin’s 

THE GOVERNMENT AND THE REVENUE. | Visitation Articles, in order to make them appear to disprove the 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] grammatical sense of arubric known to have been drafted by Cosin 


Srr,—In your last week’s issue, ‘ Statistician” comments upon | in 1661, and the twofold interpolation of the word ‘only ” after 
a statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that ‘the Tory | “ surplice,” in pretended citations of Advertisements and Canons, 
Government took less of the people, and spent more for their | to make them read as prohibitory enactments—now contend that 
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this further unconstitutional attempt to bring in a new penal rule 
to gratify the personal bias of the Judges is the amplest cor- 
roboration of our former complaint. ' 
You must distinguish carefully between laws which we believe 
bad, immoral, and conflicting with spiritual laws of a more bind- 
ing character, but whose statutory and civil validity we do not 
deny, such as the Divorce Act and the ‘‘ Warming-pan” Act, 
ol decisions given, as we contend, with the one and single pur- 
ose of misinterpreting and repealing the law, as to whose mean- 
ing the Judges have no more real doubt than I have.—I am, 


Sir, Ke., Ricuarp F. LirrLepA.e. 





PARTY ORGANISATION. 

{TO THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] : 
$rz,—The correspondence between Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Illingworth is calculated to give us pause. The Liberal Asso- 
ciations at Birmingham, Bradford, &c., have sprung from the 
worthy desire to prevent waste of electoral power consequent 
upon division, and to secure that a constituency shall not only 
elect its representative, but shall, by means of the Association, 
nominate him also. That a candidate should owe his nomination 
to such an elected body is surely better than that a few persons 
should choose him in secret, and then bring him before the con- 
stituency, with the effective threat, “If you do not accept our 
candidate, you jeopardise a Liberal seat.” On the other hand, 
while the new system does not create the fact, it yet brings it into 
startling prominence, that our Members of Parliament are not so 
much the chosen ones of the people, as they are the nominees of 
a more or less representative body. 

‘{wo great evils are discernible in this, by those who believe in 
Representative Government, and hope for greater things from it 
than they have yet seen:—First, men of independent thought 
are not the candidates best suited for the purposes of a nomin- 
ating body. Men who think for themselves are likely to differ 
on some minor points from the party; and as the nominating | 
body wish to secure every possible vote, they find it expedient to 
put such an one aside, and bring forward a blameless politician, 
with the full creed in his mouth. Men with the immense local 
popularity of Mr. Bright may differ on minor points with 





impunity; but have not such statesmen as Messrs. Gladstone, 
Mill, and Fawcett felt the truth of what I say? Ought we 
to handicap our best men, and put a premium on mediocrity ? 
Secondly, the effect upon electors is bad. ‘Two candidates, a 
Conservative and a Liberal, are brought before them, and no nicer 





discrimination is required than to choose between these. If I 
wish to teach a child colours, 1 may begin by showing him two 
which differ widely and are strongly pronounced, but I shall not 
end there. Ilis eye must become accustomed to nicer differences. 
Our political eysight and conscience want quickening, not deaden- 
ing, and we need therefore to practise choice and discrimination. 
The action, whether wise or not, of the Liberal Associations, 
will force this matter on the attention of the country ; and I 
earnestly hope no party (and least of all, the Liberal party) will 
hurriedly adopt an attitude of opposition toimprovement. In Mr. 
Hare’s scheme we have a remedy at once Liberal and Conservative. | 
It gives electors the greatest freedom of choice, and it provides | 
for the representation of them all. Is this not Liberal? It | 
prevents the voice of any considerable body of electors being | 

drowned. Is not this truly Conservative ?—I am, Sir, &c. 
J. Ginns, | 


Lewisham, August 21st. i 





SMALL LANDOWNERS IN IRELAND. 


[TO THE EpirorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Siz,—Mr. Murrough O’Brien, in the Spectator of the 17th inst., 





it,—that would be ceasing to suffer. 
acquire and strengthen by practice a power of rising above bodily 


Rhodope Commission, as there is a common impression that his 
judgment was much biassed by his strong pro-Mahommedan 
sympathies in the case of Mr. Ogle’s murder at Volo; and before 
he went to Volo it was very commonly said that “‘ you might as 
well put the Sultan on a commission in a case of Mahommedans 
v. Christians, as Mr. Fawcett.” Why was not Mr. Baring, who 
knew the parts round Philippopolis much better than Mr. Fawcett, 
appointed, if an investigation of real facts was required, for he 
would have inspired confidence in all parties ? And the reports of 
our Consuls two years ago set forth that strong language and 
exaggerations are so universal in the East, particularly when some 
pecuniary benefit on the one side, or fear of penalties on the 
other, is likely to accrue from it, that oral evidence is simply 
unreliable, and that a most patient and unprejudiced 
investigation is necessary to ascertain the real truth. Whether 
from accident or not, certain it is that during the last two years 
all the consular rewards have been reserved for the out-and-out 
champions of the Turk, while the Consuls who have occasionally 
ventured to deny any “‘ Russian atrocities” are overlooked. It is 
reported that Sir A. Layard has lately received the insurgent 
chiefs (Englishmen) from the Rhodope Mountains, and that he 
counselled the Turks last spring to ‘hold on” to Varna and 
Shumla, This ought to be denied, if not true, as it implicates 
this country in the Roumelian disorders, which are mainly due to 
the uncertain fate of the Bulgarian population, and their conse- 
quent exasperation, owing to the rejection of the San Stefano 
Treaty by this country ; in the Rhodope insurrection, with the 
Turkish garrisons of Shumlaand Varna, rendering a large Russian 
force necessary in these parts; and in all the evils which always 
prevail wherever a large army, even an English one, is quartered. 
The difference between the reports of Mr. Layard when a simple 
traveller in ‘Turkey, and when an ambassador is perfectly extra- 
ordinary.—I am, Sir, &c., OBSERVER. 


[INTOLERANCE AMONGST CATHOLICS. 

(To THE EviTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—I sent an advertisement to the 7Vabiet, the leading Ultramon- 
tane newspaper, of a work called ‘* Conversations on the Vatican 
Council,” and appended to it an extract from the Saturday Review, 
which was as follows :—* He desires to prove, if indeed fresh 
proof be wanting, that the Vatican Council has closed the Infalli- 
bility controversy by throwing it open to general debate.” My 
agent writes to me,—‘ Tablet refused insertion of the paragraph 
from Saturday Review.” 

This is the Inquisition and the Index with a vengeance, and 
weak indeed must be the cause of Papal Infallibility, if controversy 
is thus shunned. It is to be hoped the odious idea of a Papal 
monarchy will soon receive a check, or liberty will become a 
thing of the past.—I am, Sir, &c., Witurs Nevins. 





MIND AND BODY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPSCTATOR.”) 


Sir,—The statement made in your columns by ‘A Trained 
Nurse ” that people who have suffered much pain bear it better 
than others, is, I think, if true, very encouraging and suggestive. 
I have heard a similar testimony from a lady of great intellectual 
ability, who had had long experience of physical suffering. She 
assured me that endurance was an art to be acquired, just like any 
other art, by practice. It is, of course, idle to discuss the possi- 
bility of *‘ getting used to pain,” in the sense of ceasing to dislike 
But that the mind can 


quotes me as saying that the condition of the Irish tenant-farmers | suffering, of occupying itself with other things during its con- 


is little better than slavery. If I ever said so, it must have been 
before the Land Act of 1870. He might as well quote a state- 
ment about the condition of the Russian peasantry before the 
abolition of serfage. 





tinuance, of controlling the useless fret, the chafing against it, 
which gives it its chief bitterness, is, if true, a doctrine of great 
practical importance. It is only too easy to miss of this achieve- 
ment, for want of faith in its possibility; and surely, in con- 


As for the gratitude of those farmers whom the operation of | templating suffering which we cannot relieve, we need all the 


the Church Act has transformed into small owners, I do not | comfort of such considerations as these 


Your article on 












































believe that men in {reland, or in any other country, feel much | « fnyalids” truly and keenly hits the mark, in describing the 
gratitude to an impersonal and invisible agency, like the Govern- | peculiar burthen of life-long illness ; its inevitable outlasting of 
ment in Treland.—I am, Sir, &c., Josern Joun Mcrruy. | sympathy, and the unrest and liability to constant and harassing 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim. | interruptions which underlie its apparent repose. But in com- 
paring mental and bodily suffering, the writer goes, I think, too 
THE RHODOPE OUTRAGES. | far in saying, that while ‘‘ an undying grief allows faint gleams of 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | | pleasure,” from physical causes, such as food and sleep, ‘ there 

Sin,—May I observe how much it is to be regretted that some | is no converse.” Surely it is well known in sick-rooms that 
other commissioner than Mr. Fawcett was not appointed to the bodily pain not only allows, but at times even produces, mental 
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pleasures; a peculiar exhilaration of spirits on its cessation, and 
a curiously enhanced enjoyment of many simple sights, sounds, 
&e. If severe enough to exclude mental enjoyment, it equally 
excludes mental distress ; while all the well-known pleasures of 
convalescence occur, though fitfully, in the occasional intermis- 
sions of pain which belong to almost every form of chronic illness. 
And I cannot doubt that those invalids who have wisdom and 
courage enough to set themselves resolutely to acquire the art of 
bearing pain as well as it can be borne, find a special and incom- 
municable joy in the victory of the spirit over the flesh. Glimpses 
of this victory are sometimes caught by the bystanders, and are 
certainly a ‘‘ source of influence ” of the most precious and pene- 
trating kind. 

An invalid life is necessarily a kind of imprisonment, of which 
we may surely say,— 

‘* Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage.” 

The hermit spirit will always have its peculiar inheritance both of 
joy and of influence, and to recognise its office is better than to 
pity it.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E.S. 


WOMEN INSPECTORS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—Will your lively correspondent, “ F.,” inform me why a 
woman in the intervals of school-inspecting cannot ‘ bind man 
and his strength in virtue,’ whatever that remarkable operation 
may be, as well as while doing anything else? And why, when 





woman asks for some special work, is she always told to do some- 
thing else instead? And why is it assumed that she can never 
do more than one thing? On the strength of her gift for ‘‘ bam- 
boozling” men, which this writer seems to think much more her 
proper line than taking his spade, and doing, like man, some 
active work, she is exhorted to make it her care “to bind man 
and his strength in virtue,” rather than covet any variety of 
school-inspecting. The assurance of this mysterious power, 
which necessitates exclusion from any other career (for, I sup- 
pose, it is not on/y school-inspecting that is incompatible with its 
exercise), will be but poor consolation to the thousands of women 
who must maintain themselves, who see a work especially con- 
nected with their own sex, ready to hand, and are conscious of 
faculties for it, with no particular call for either ‘‘ bamboozling ” 
or ‘* binding” men one way or another.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. G. 


ee 
THE LIFE OF GEORGE COMBE.* 
Tuosr who are old enough to have been acquainted with the 
current topics of forty or fifty years ago will remember the sensa- 
tion caused by the phrenological doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim, 
and of their leading disciple and exponent in this country, George 
Combe, of Edinburgh. They will recollect the heat of the con- 
troversy, the earnestness and perseverance of the advocates of the 
new theory, and the bitter ridicule of its opponents. Younger 
persons, if they chance to have mingled with the society of the 
Scotch capital at a considerably later period, can recall the serious 
face, the thin, bending figure, and the deliberate speech of Combe, 
and the popular success which attended the publication of his 
Constitution of Man, and other works of cognate tendency. 
What has now become of Phrenology? That it has still some 
adherents in the country and on the Continent, and probably still 
more in America, we know, but they have ceased to be aggressive 
or to provoke aggression. Is it destined to perish utterly, 
leaving, it may be, some slight residuum, in the shape of con- 
venient terms in which to describe our neighbours’ characters, or 
is it suffering a temporary obscuration, with the prospect of a 
revival under important modifications? The latter may possibly 
be its future, for there are few beliefs which have taken a strong 
hold of the human mind without a substratum of truth, but it 
must be confessed that the tendency of the most recent researches 





into cerebral physiology, though they can hardly be said directly 
to negative the pretensions of phrenology, do not appear to 
favour them. It is not our business, however, at the present | 
moment, to investigate these matters, but rather to draw attention 
to the personal characteristics of a somewhat remarkable man, |! 
whose memoir has now been published, twenty years after his 





* The Life of George Combe, Author of ** The Constitution of Man.” 
Gibbon, London: Macmillan and Co. 1878. 


By Charles | 





a 
death, and to endeavour to trace the source of the very cop 
siderable influence which he exerted, and those peculiarities of hig 
character and mind, as well as of the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded, which account for the extraordinary fascination 
which the phrenological theory had for him, becoming to him 
and to others similarly constituted the embodiment of all persona} 
and social ethics, and almost of religion itself. 

George Combe was born in 1788 in a comparatively obscure 
and rather unsavoury part of Edinburgh, under the south-west 
face of the Castle Rock, where his father had a small brewery, 
He was one of a numerous family, characterised by great industry 
and probity, and deep, but very undemonstrative mutual affection, 
His education was in his earlier years defective, the res angusta 
domi, and probably the want of enlightened ideas on the part of 
his father, having led to his being sent to very inferior schools, 
and even his experience when at last he attended the High School, 
and for a short time, the University of Edinburgh, does not seem 
to have been very fortunate. His own account of learning to 
read at one of his earlier schools in the short autobiography with 
which these volumes begin, is curious enough :— 

‘*T spelled and pronounced the words with a broad Scotch accent, 

with no regard to stops or intonation, and without once dreaming that the 
words had a meaning. The discovery that English words in a printed 
book were signs of feeling and ideas did not dawn upon me till several 
years afterwards. One reason of this was that the only significant speech 
which I knew was broad Edinburgh Scotch; and it never occurred to 
any one to explain the meaning of English words to us in this dialect, 
An English book was as unintelligible to me after I could pronounce 
and spell the words in it as was a Latin book before I had learned 
the rudiments of the language.” 
The popular religion of Scotland was in those days a cold and 
hard form of Calvinism, without the fervour and carnestness of 
sentiment which attended its later developments. Combe was 
taken regularly to church, where he neither understood nor tried 
to understand what he heard. ‘The whole of the Sunday evening 
was spent in the committing to memory, without attempt at ex- 
planation, of the longer and shorter catechisms of the Kirk, 
When about fourteen years of age, he began to have glimmerings 
of the only theology which he had been taught, and his moral 
ideas, for he had a strong natural sense of right and wrong, were 
strangely upset :— 

“ In everything I was carnest and sincere, and tried to believe it all; 

but the more I believed, the more unhappy I became. I saw no ground 
for doubt, for, as already mentioned, the whole world appeared to me 
to reflect the Fall and the sinfulness of man from every feature. But, 
then, the consequences were appalling! Some persons were elected to 
everlasting enjoyment in heaven; many more passed over, by God's 
decree, before they were born, to everlasting torments in hell. I in 
cluded myself at once in this category, for the doctrine of Christ's 
having sufiered for my sins and purchased my redemption appeared in- 
consistent, first, with a pre-existing irreversible decree, and secondly, 
with benevolence and justice. When I read of the cruel persecution 
and crucifixion of Jesus, far from drawing consolation from them, my 
sentiments of benevolence and justice were pained by the notion that, 
perhaps, my sins had added pangs to his agonies; and no argument that 
He bore them all voluntarily cou/d enable me to respect God, who 
accepted them.” 
He was delicate in health, in consequence, as he often said after- 
wards, of the neglect of the most obvious sanitary laws in his up- 
bringing; and his feelings were chilled by the unsympathetic 
manners of his really good and worthy parents :— 

“With a nature highly affectionate, I never received a caress; with 

an ardent desire to be approved of, and to be distinguished for being 
good and clever, I never received an encomium, nor knew what it was 
to be praised for any action, exertion, or sacrifice, howover great; and 
humble as was the figure I made at school, I did my best, and often 
dragged my weary bones there when, with a feebler sense of duty, ! 
should have gone to bed.” 
He could see no relation between what he was taught, whether 
secular or religious, with daily duties and daily life. Religion 
seemed a matter for Sundays only, and he never heard it alluded 
to as a practical rule of conduct. 

He got over all this, in virtue of his lon naturel, and the actual 
example of conscientious work on the part of his father and 
friends, and was sent to the office of a firm of Writers to the Signet, 
a species of lawyer peculiar to Scotland, and indeed to Edinburg, 
who practically perform the functions of solicitors, but are 
possessed of certain peculiar privileges. Here he studied diligently, 
and began to practise on his own account in 18i2. He attained 
a respectable amount of business, which he conducted with cbar- 
acteristic prudence and fidelity, and to the great approval of bis 
clients, and must have possessed no small administrative ability, for 
along with his professional work he also for several years coD- 
ducted the business of the brewery which bad been his father®. 
In 1837 he retired from the legal profession, having accumulated 
a small competence, and having married Miss Siddons, a daughter 
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of the great actress, who possessed some fortune; and his life 


was from this time directed to the study and propagation of his 
fayourite psychological and ethical doctrines, and his views on 
social, educational, and financial questions, with frequent journeys 
to the Continent and to America, where he formed many close 
intimacies with persons whose friendship was well worthy of being 
sought after. 

Combe’s first introduction to phrenology was on the occasion 
of the visit of Dr. Spurzheim to Edinburgh, in 1818. An article 
against phrenology, vigorously written, but in a tone of personal 
satire and invective in those days only too common, had induced 
Spurzheim to come to meet his antagonist, face to face. Combe 
had previously studied the anatomy of the brain, under Dr. Barclay, 
a well-known lecturer, and had scoffed at the theories of the 
phrenologists. He had, like most Scotchmen at that period, read 
the metaphysical writings of the Scotch school of philosophy,— 
Reid, Dugald Stewart, and Brown. They did not satisfy 
him. He says, indeed, that he could not understénd them, and 
he therefore sought refuge in the study of what he conceived to 
be the material organ of mind. After three years’ close study of 
Spurzheim’s views, and the practical examination of innumerable 
heads, skulls, and casts, he became a complete convert. His 
vehement and rather too personal contest with Sir W. Hamilton 
created much interest at the time, and afterwards, when he had 
published his well-known Constitution of Man, and other ethical 
writings, all on a phrenological foundation, he alienated many of 
his orthodox friends who had at first concurred with his phreno- 
logical belief. 

It is not difficult to see why phrenology had so great a charm 
for Combe, so that he was from the first strongly predisposed to 
its adoption. There is nothing very new in the view of human 
nature which it presents,—that man is naturally endowed with 
various propensities, moral sentiments, and intellectual proclivi- 
ties and powers, the lower of which he shares with the brutes, 
while the more noble are peculiar to himself; that on a sub- 
structure of animal passions, amatory, combative, cautious, 
&c., there has been erected within him a higher structure of 
benevolence, religious aspiration, love of the good, the true, 
and the beautiful, with a power of observing, comparing, and 
reasoning on things and their causes, and that virtue and a 
wholesome character, and true happiness, depend on the proper 
balance of all these functions, the supremacy being always given, 
when they conflict, to the higher or more human. But this was 
not enough for Combe ; his naturally strong sense of justice and 
right had been perplexed by being taught that man was an utter 
and hopeless ruin, having in him no good thing, and his mind, 
which yearned for something tangible and material, and had an 
intense love for what seemed to him completeness, found infinite 
relief in the idea that these propensities and sentiments had each 
an appropriate physical organ. ‘This gave him what he felt to be 
asolid starting-point. Man had all the elements of good and 
happiness in his very brain, and his successful development de- 
pended on these elements attaining their due relative power. 
True, they were in most men far from being well balanced, but 
man, a progressive being, was being educated, through natural 
causes, gradually up, if not to perfection, at least in that direction. 
He looked on himself as a mighty apostle of this progress, de- 
stined to be an instrument for carrying on the work, and teaching 
his fellows that real good and bliss consisted in the harmonious 
working of the human faculties, and in what he called obeying 
the laws of Nature, or rather the laws of God impressed on 
Nature, for he was intensely religious in his own way, and as 
far removed from that atheism of which he has often been 
accused as it was possible to be. This conviction of his own 
mission penetrates all his writings and all his thoughts with 
the most curious naiveté of expression, and though this, and 
his constant habit of analysing human character, including his own, 
leads to constant egotism, the reader is not disagreeably impressed, 
strange to say, with a sense of the writer's inordinate self-esteem. 
He had not much metaphysical acumen, and was blind to many 
difficulties which would have staggered other minds. He was not, 
apparently, a believer in the freedom of the human will, and yet 
he had as intense a love for moral goodness as it was possible to 
possess. The difficulties in respect of ethics on the one hand, 
and of the existence of a personal God on the other, which 


| and thought on a mass of cerebral matter, what of it?—we only 
found them in connection with that structure ; but if there were 
another more subtle entity connected with it, and capable of 
surviving it, 80 much the better. There was no course of con- 
duct which was good and prudent on the hypothesis of a future 
life, which was not also good and prudent on that of extinction 
with the death of the body. It was sufficient for him that man 
had certain qualities, in obedience to which in due pro- 
portion lay the right path. In the same way, external nature had 
certain laws, admirably adapted to those of the human soul and 
body ; and in obedience to these laws also lay the duty and in- 
terests of man in regard to health, and every kind of outward 
happiness. There is throughout his thoughts a strange confusion 
between Jaw as a rule of righteous sentiment and action, and law 
as the rule by which phenomena act and react, or at least in- 
variably follow each other. In this lies the key to much that is 
unsatisfactory in his philosophy. The secret of the influence 
which he and his writings had, and even now have, in many 
quarters arose from the adaptation of his tone of thought to those 
numerous minds which are constituted somewhat like his own, 
and not a little from the wonderful honesty, simplicity, and 
kindliness of his nature, and the contagious effect of his intensity 
of conviction. 

One more extract we must give, it is so amusingly illustra- 
tive of the man. Writing to a friend some months before his 
marriage to Miss Siddons, he says :— 

“Tt is quite true that I am about to change my condition, and I can 
scarcely tell how it came about. The lady’s head and mine bear a close 
resemblance in many of the most important organs, and there wasa natural 
sympathy established between us from the first, which insensibly 
ripened into a more serious attachment She is six years younger than 
myself, and her interests are of a moral and intellectual character, so 
that she is fitted to be a companion to me, and will go along with me 
in my pursuits. The projected union will not take place until Septem- 
ber. It was sent abroad by a blunder, and thus we had no alternative 
but to announce it, although it is too long to have such a matter hang- 
ing in the wind, and the subject of discussion, I have obeyed the 
natural laws, so far as my skill and knowledge went, and if evil happen, 
I shall learn a new chapter, for the instruction of others. In 1828 I took 
Dr. Spurzheim’s opinion on my own constitution, after telling him my 
previous history ; and he said that I might marry with propriety, but not 
to select a young wife, but one whose faculties would act with my own. 
I examined the lady’s head, and took my brother's advice whether her 
constitution was good in itself and suitable to mine, and received a 
favourable opinion. My niece, Miss Cox, who is a pretty good judge 
of women, told me that if I did not make love to Miss Siddons, I need 
never expect to find another so well suited to me; so that I did not 
yield blindly to inclination, or act without calling in the best guides to 
my own judgment I could. This is confidential, and is mentioned just 
to let you know that I do not preach ono doctrine and practise another.” 
The marriage seems to have justified this cool and business-like 
view of the matter, for it proved an unusually happy one ; but 
the author of the letter was a better man than his love of his own 
theories allowed him to confess. All who knew George Combe 
must have seen that, intensely prosaic as he was, he had within 
him no small fund of true and natural sentiment. 

These volumes are simply and clearly written, without any 
special graces or defects of style, and succeed in giving a suffi- 
ciently graphic picture of a man who, though often described, and 
not altogether without truth, as one whose thoughts were the 
quintessence of the very commonest of common-sense, undoubt- 
edly left a decided mark on his generation. The place which his 
doctrines hold in relation to more modern thought, and the 
position he would have taken had he belonged to the present 
generation, it would be easy to enlarge upon, but our limits will 
not permit this somewhat tempting discussion. It is rather dis- 
appointing to find, in the life of a man who lived in Edinburgh in 
the palmiest days of its literary and philosophical society, whose 
earlier years were those of Dugald Stewart and Walter Scott, 
and whose prime was alsc that of Jeffery, Cockburn, and Sir W. 
Hamilton, so little allusion to those remarkable men; but the 
truth is, that Combe’s peculiar views had the effect of isolating 
him, and barring his entrance into circles in which he might 
otherwise perhaps have to some extent lived. His chief intel- 
lectual sympathies and friendship were with some. of the German 
and American converts to his own views. His best-known inti- 
mate in Scotland was the late somewhat eccentric Sir George 
Mackenzie of Coull, and the late Charles Maolaren, so long 
editor of the Scotsman; and his excellent brother, Dr. Andrew 
Combe, was united with him throughout life by the strongest ties of 





embarrass the necessitarian doctrine, at least in that sense which 
holds free-will to be an unthinkable absurdity meaning no- | 
thing but chance, do not seem to have occurred to him. | 
lis mind was of the type which tends to Materialism, | 
but he professed neither materialist nor spiritualistic opinions. 
If God had chosen to impress such wonderful qualities as feeling | 


affection and unity of thought. Sir James Clarke, the London 
physician, Mr. Cobden, and Archbishop Whately were also in 
frequent and friendly communication with him. Indeed, he had 
more honour in every place than in his native city, and it isa 
curious fact that he had many meetings and much correspondence 
with the Prince Consort and Baron Stockmar on the education of 
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the Prince of Wales, as well as with the tutors of some of the 
other Royal children, whose heads he had examined. His char- 
acteristic caution led him carefully to conceal all this at the 
time. His bad repute with the orthodox, both in theology and 
science, would have caused wonderful excitement in many quarters 
had he been less prudent. 

Combe died at the age of seventy, very much as might be 
expected from his temperament and opinions,—looking back with 
placid satisfaction to his own career, predicting the ultimate 
triumph of his doctrines, and watching his own symptoms, which 
he caused to be carefully recorded from day to day. 


THE FERN PARADISE.* 

Two Londoners, Mr. Ward, of Wellclose Square, and Mr. R. 
Warington, of Apothecaries’ Hall, have laid nature-lovers under 
deep obligation by the invention of the fern-case and the 
aquarium. By the former contrivance, we are enabled to import 
from the more favoured regions of the globe hundreds of differ- 
ent majestic and exquisite ferns, and to make them the com- 
panions of our daily life. And on the other hand, by means of 
the aquarium, the strange glories of remote oceans or profound 
depths, or the beauties and marvels long unheeded of our 
common shores and streams, are brought into public and easy 
view. 


In his little book on the growth of plants in closely-glazed | 


cases, Mr. Ward strongly urged the claims of ferns upon our 
care and our admiration. His efforts to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of these delightful plants were not limited to the rich, for 
he was particularly successful in proving that the homeliest and 
cheapest contrivances would answer his purpose as well as the 
most costly and ornate. To his poorer patients he would give 
some little seedling fern, and a pinch of suitable soil. Witha 
plate or saucer, a bit of brick, and a cracked tumbler he would 
then construct a tiny fern-house, where the charming inmate 
would soon make itself quite at home. 

Thanks to the labours of Edward Newman, Sir W. J. Hooker, 
and several other botanical writers, the British ferns have been fully 
described and illustrated. The impetus given to their cultiva- 
tion by Mr. Ward’s invention, and by the beautifully illustrated 
books about them published during the last twenty years, has 
never become extinct. New varieties are constantly described ; 
large nurseries are specially devoted to the cultivation of 
these plants; few large gardens are without a fernery. Mr. 
Heath, the author of the Fern World and the Fern Paradise, has 
lately taken up the subject. It may be true that his acquaintance 
with the botanical side of the subjcvt is not on a par with his 
enthusiasm, His ardent admiration, however, for the ferns of 
Great Britain, and for the scenery which they enrich and adorn, 
cannot be questioned, while his anxiety to extend the knowledge 
and love of ferns to all classes of the community merits warm 
commendation. But we think that in his enthusiasm he makes 
light of the difficulties which beset the growing of these plants in 
London and large towns. It is not a mere question of soil and 
aspect and assiduous care. Except under glass, the great majority 
of native ferns will not live in London. After a miserable and 
possibly somewhat prolonged struggle for existence, the graceful 
coronal of green is reduced toa wisp of sooty hay. ‘The dust and 
dryness of city air are not the only evils the delicate organism has 
to fight. There are the poisonous acids of the impure atmo- 
sphere, the sulpburous, the hydrosulphuric, the hydrochloric, and 
the sulphuric. That the first of these acids occasionally abounds 
in London air we happened one day to receive convincing proof, 
as large drops of a summer shower bleached white spots on the 
flowers of the major convolvulus on which they fell, in a West- 
End garden. Yet afew of the coarser ferns, such as the Shield 
fern and the Male fern, wil/ undoubtedly grow in crowded cities, 
and may be used with a measure of success to fill shady and waste 
corners, and to brighten dull windows. But for the more refined 
and beautiful of native ferns to flourish in London the protection 
of glass is demanded. And even then there are some kinds which 
defy all our care, either perishing completely, or maintaining at 
the best a sickly or unnatural growth. 

The present edition of the Fern Paradise differs from the 
preceding issues not only in the introduction of a variety of illus- 
trations, but also in textual alterations and additions, which may 
generally be regarded as improvements. One of these calls for 
remark, the chapter on ‘The Influence of Plants in Rooms.” 
Here we find a generally correct description of the purifying 





* The Fern Paradise. By G.F. Heath, Illustrated Edition. London: Sampson 
Low. 1878. 





on 
influence of the green parts of plants upon the air: how 
inhale carbonic acid gas and exhale oxygen. But we also fing 
here some observations which are by no means indisputable, 4 
hot, vapour-laden, moist air is not more, but less supportable 
(p. 225) than a comparatively dry one of the same temperature, 
Again, the notion that fanning the body sensibly increases the 
heat of the air, by adding to it the heat removed from the skin, 
ignores the absorption of heat in the production of vapour. Ip 
fact, these and other grounds on which we are urged to uge 
growing ferns as a means of keeping our rooms cool in summer 
cannot be accepted. Nor does their purifying influence as oxygen. 
makers afford a very strong argument for their introduction 
into the dwelling-house, since the carbonic acid evolved from the 
vegetable soil in which they delight to grow must be set againgt 
the oxygen which they liberate. But we entirely sympathise 
with another argument in the same direction which Mr. Heath 
adduces, for the sight of ferns about us brings up pleasurable 
associations, and is refreshing to mind and eye alike. 

Mr. Heath’s limited acquaintance with botanical science is not 
likely to detract from the general estimation in which the Fern 
Paradise is held. But the author claims for his pages that they 
are ‘free from the uninteresting technicalities which have suc. 
ceeded, in most books on ferns, in making the study of these 








beautiful plants a hard task, instead of a delightful occupation,” 
Yet Mr. Heath should remember that the works on ferns which 
he thus in a measure condemns have furnished him with most of 
his facts, and that he has adopted the classification and termi- 
nology of science. We hope that in a future edition the author 
will either amend his usage of technical terms, or discard them, 
We should prefer in descriptive passages of scenery and of wood- 
land beauty to see the English or rural names of ferns generally 
employed. But if scientific designations are preferred, they should 
be given with accuracy,—Polystichum aculeatum, for example, 
should not be spoken of familiarly as Aculeatum, nor Asplenium 
Jontanum as Fontanum. It cannot be seriously argued that inexact 
expression aids the poetic description of nature. 

The illustrations to the present edition of the Fern Paradis 
include a few photographs, eight woodcuts from charming draw- 
ings of sylvan scenery by Birket Foster, eight plates of the differ. 
ent species of British ferns, and several figures showing arrange- 
ments for the cultivation of these plants. ‘The photographs are 
not very characteristic, but the landscapes of Birket Foster are 
beautiful and appropriate. We shall have something more tosay 
about the plates of ferns presently, but we may at once record our 
opinion of the designs for fern baskets, fern vases, and fern cases 
which Mr. Heath exhibits in his chapters on ‘‘ A Fern Paradise at 
Home,” on ‘* Fern Windows,” and on ‘“ Ferns and Aquaria.” For 
most of these designs we confess we do not care. They are not 
sufficiently plain and simple. Nothing in the mounting of the 
case should interfere with the fern itself ; an affectation of rusti- 
city is particularly to be deprecated. On the other hand, the 
effect of a fern is spoilt when its surroundings are in obtrusively 
bad taste, as in the rococo fireplace given on page 157. 

The eight full-page plates in black and white of fern groups 
are in the main excellent, those on pages 253 and 375 may be 
cited as very favourable examples. The smaller ferns are less 
adequately rendered. For instance, we have a very meagre 
allowance of a couple of singularly poor fronds of the two filmy 
ferns on page 439, On the middle of a surface of thirty-five square 
inches of printer’s ink we have two minute white scrawls, by which 
no notion can be given of the peculiarly beautiful form and mode 
of growth of the plants figured. Mr. Heath will increase the 
real value of a book which has already interested many readers, 
and is sure to interest many more, if he will devote a little 
attention to the special improvements suggested in our present 
notice. 





MOLLY BAWN.* 
Tue author of Phyllis has chosen a larger canvas this time, and 
filled it with a greater number of figures. By her more ambitious 
effort she does not disappoint the expectations that we founded 
upon her former work. By abandoning the troublesome and 
treacherous form of first-personal narrative, a form which proves 
a snare to all but first-rate artists in fiction, she has secured 
greater freedom for herself, and fairer play for her subordinate 
people. A young girl is once more the central figure of her nar- 
rative, but Molly Bawn has side-lights thrown upon her, is dis- 
cussed by others, has points of contact with other people 
and their respective histories, and by the action of these 





* Molly Baun. By the Author of “ Phyllis." London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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external influences is saved from the eternal posing and 
gelf-consciousness that must inevitably lend an air of affecta- 
tion to any girl who tells a story in which she is the chief 
actor and her fate the whole interest. In every respect Molly 
Bawn is a better novel than Phyllis. There is more freshness and 
interest in the plot, the details are more carefully studied, and 
put together with superior skill ; the style is clearer and more 
workmanlike. Molly Bawn confirms us in the belief which Phylis 
inspired, that the author has not mistaken her vocation. She can 
invent an interesting story, she can tell it well, and she trusts to 
the honest, natural, human emotions and interests of life, for her 
anaterials, discarding the great crimes, violent sensations, egregious 
follies, and outrageous worldliness which are commonly resorted 
to by the purveyors of fiction at a time when the demand for it 
seems simply insatiable. 

Of course, Molly Bawn is a love-story, and the sufferance that 
is by no means the badge of all the tribe of modern lovers is on 
the side of the gentleman. No other meaning can attach to the 
motto on the title-page :— 

* Oh! Molly Bawn, why leave me pining 
All lonely here, waiting for you ?” 
and the reader is prepared to find the heroine a charmer of the 
conquering and capricious order. She is all that, but she is not the 
only charming person in the book. The author has the happiest 
talent imaginable for portraying and conveying flirtation. It is all 
of the harmless, innocent, zrial kind—though a good deal of very 
real passion, with at least the potentialities of heartbreak, comes 
into the story also—and it is touched off by the lightest of hands, 
with plenty of fun, but never a dash of vulgarity. Everybody in 
the book flirts more or less with everybody else; indeed, one is 
reminded a little of Lever’s easy sparkling talk between men and 
women, and though the author, as in the case of Phyllis, commits 
herself to no distinct statement on the point, the reader feels no 
doubt that the scene is Ireland and the people are Irish, except 
Mr. Luttrell, the chief victim of Miss Massareene, who is, 
very properly, an invading Saxon, and has to take the 
consequences, which are only too merciful in the end. Miss 
Massareene is Molly Bawn, and she has a delightful brother and 
sister-in-law, with whom she lives at a charming country-place, 
with unmistakably Irish characteristics, and whither comes Mr. 


of this unusual arrangement the reader is referred to the book— 
and who meet accidentally in a country house, are very amusing. 
There are touches of high comedy in the game they carry on, each 
with a lurking apprehension of being beaten by the other ; and 
the splendid advantage which falls to Lady Stafford when Sir 
Penthony, who has no right, as she declares, to indulge in such a 
feeling, and as he declares, would scorn to do so, becomes soundly 
jealous, is put with a sly humour like that of a very good French 
play. The scene is too long for extract, and would be spoilt by 
curtailment. 


DR. FLINT’S “‘THEISM.”* 
One of the problems which perplex the thoughtful critic is to 
account for the dissatisfaction and disappointment he almost 
invariably ieels on examining books which profess to set forth 
the grounds of belief in Theism. The more profound and vital 
his belief in Theism is, the more intense is his disappointment. 
The question inevitably arises,—Is this all that can be said on 
behalf of a belief so deep and living, and which has laid so firm a 
grasp on all the springs of human life? Are the strength and 
practical power of Theism to be measured by the validity of the 
proof and the cogency of the reasons which can be expressed in 
language, and cast in a logical form? Is this book, for example, 
a fair and full statement of what can be said to-day on behalf of 
Theism ? For ourselves, we turn the dissatisfaction we have felt 
with Dr. Flint’s book, and we must add, with most other similar 
books, to the advantage of the subject with which they deal. 








An argument almost irresistible may be drawn from the defects 
of the Theistic argument, as expressed in language. Are not 
all the various lines of proof by which men have tried to reach 
God simply so many attempts to justify to themselves a conclusion 
already inexpugnably fixed in the human mind? The strongest and 
surest grounds on which belief and action are based are often 
such as escape even the finest means of analysis at our command. 
Our deepest feelings, our surest beliefs, and even our highest 
thoughts, may lie far below, or ascend far above, the sphere of 
language and of logic. The deeper and more vital a belief is, the 
more difficult it is to express the manifold combinations of thought, 
feeling, and experience which justify and make it valid. 

Nowhere is it more needful to bear this in mind than in reading 








Luttrell on a visit, invited by the impulsive John Massareene, who 
has omitted to mention the invitation to his wife and sister. The | 
opening scene of the book is a capital one, John and his wife are 

the pleasantest pair possible, and in their discussion of their | 
little difficulties about the adequate entertainment of this por- | 
tentous Mr. Luttrell—who is, of course, rushing on his fate—there 
is genuine fun. We owe the author a little grudge for the way in | 
which she ultimately disposes of John; it is very sad, and reminds 
us of the piling-up of the agony by Lady Ann Lindsay in Auld Robin 
Gray. The early scenes of Mr. Luttrell’s captivation by Molly are 
perhaps the best written in the book; after his ‘final pulverisation ” 
come the serious incidents, and the interest of a well-planned and 
skilfully worked-out story, in which the truthful, playful, gleeful, 
innocent Molly is powerfully contrasted with her dark, dangerous, 
scheming cousin, Marcia Amherst, and Luttrell with Philip 
Shadwell, who is false to Marcia in favour of Molly. We do not 
believe that in real life a girl like Marcia Amherst could have 
successfully carried on a system of deceit undetected by so clever 
an old gentleman as Mr. Amherst, her (and Molly’s) grandfather ; 
but a novelist must be allowed some latitude for improbability, 
and the accident by which Marcia is detected and defeated is as 
well contrived as anything of the kind within our remembrance. 
The old man’s tantalising treatment of Marcia, and the method of 
her punishment, which reverses the ill-fortune of Molly Bawn, 
reminds us of the finale of a very clever novel, long ago forgotten, 
called The Three Cousins, by Mrs. Trollope. There was a detest- 
able widow, a Mrs. Cobhurst, among Mrs. Trollope’s people, who 
Schemed very much in the same way as Marcia, though rather 
more coarsely, and with similar results. 

Though ‘Molly Bawn” is the real heroine of the story, and 
kept well fn the place of honour and of interest, and Luttrell 
—with whom she has delightful misunderstandings in anticipation 
of the great quarrel that ends, after a pretty long and dark 





interval, as all such quarrels should end—is the most interesting 
of the lovers, true and false, to whom the reader is introduced ; | 
the other lovers are also interesting. Marcia and Philip Sharland, | 
in their far different ways, are very well drawn also, and if we had | 
to decide on the very best examples of the author's special talent for 
portraying flirtation, we should give the palm to Sir Penthony | 
and Lady Stafford. The husband and wife, who have parted at | 
the church door after their marriage—for the well-contrived motive | 


a book which deals with the Theistic argument. The attempt to 
rise, by stress of argument, from man and nature to the Divine 
and Supernatural is, on the face of it, somewhat bold and 
hazardous. A due regard for the great issues involved ought to 
lead any writer to begin with a caveat ; and a conviction of the 
necessary limits of logic should cause one to begin with a refusal, 
while doing the best he can, to peril belief in God on the con- 
clusiveness of any argument, or series of arguments, he may be 
able to expound. Arguments, though formally invalid from a 
syllogistic point of view, may indeed have their value, as indicating 
the general starting-points for the development of the idea of 
God, primarily dwelling in the human mind. But it is a perilous 
thing for the conclusion to be staked altogether on the 
validity of an argument which may be syllogistically invalid. 
The reader ought also to be duly warned that no series 
of arguments yet formulated has adequately represented, or 
given full expression to, the many witnesses for God which lie 
about us on every side. These are indeed inexpressible. We 
have to say of the lectures of Dr. Flint, that in neither of these 
ways has he been sufficiently cautious in the treatment of his 
important theme. He is quite confident of the formal value of 
his arguments, as logically valid; and he seems quite sure that 
he has expressed quite enough to bear the stress of the great 
conclusion. We are not quite so sure. We do not see how, as 
matter of logic, Dr. Flint reaches the conclusion that “ Nature is 
but the name of an effect whose cause is God.” He has led us back- 
ward from effect to cause, until we are brought face to face with 
acause which isitself uncaused. But in all this, theology is on the 
same plane with science, and we are from end to end in the presence 
of power and necessity, and of nothing more. It is quite true that 
science has shown that the world has had a beginning, and will have 
an end; that the present system of things is finite and temporal, 
and that there must be a sufficient cause for this manifold 
world, and all that is therein; but Dr. Flint has not indicated 
how we get outside of the world, above necessity and power, to a 
Being possessed of freedom and intelligence. Formally considered, 
this leads us only to universal being, which is power and necessity. 
After a fashion precisely similar, Dr. Flint reasons from order 


* Theism: being the Baird Lecture for 1876. By Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. London and Edinburgh ; 
William Biackwood and Sons. 1877. 
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as manifested in the universe, but he has not shown us how to 
distinguish the spirit which dwells in, pervades, and informs the 
world from the teleological order of the world. He has evaded, or 
rather he has ignored, the Kantian analysis of the Theistic argu- 
ment. There is abundant evidence in these lectures, and specially 
in the notes, that he is well acquainted with the philosophy of Kant 
and the course of recent speculation, but nowhere does he man- 
fully grapple with the critical conclusions of the father of modern 
philosophy. He has nowhere shown how the conclusions to be 
drawn from his arguments, considered simply as arguments, are 
necessarily Theistic, and are not fully satisfied with Pantheism. 
He has not led us to a God who can become an operative factor 
in human life. In fact, there is considerable confusion in Dr. 
Flint’s method of conducting his argument. He has formally 
stated it, as if it were to lead us by logical steps up from man and 
nature to God. Thatis one method, and is conceivably com- 
petent, if it is possible. But we do not think that it is possible 
to reach the living God by that method. Another method, and it 
is that which Ulrici—from whose work, Gott und die Natur, Dr. 
Flint quotes—employs, is to regard God as the necessary presup- 
position for any reasoned view of the Universe. The existence 
of God being assumed, the Universe may be explained. On any 
other view, you have an inexplicable world. Starting with the | 
thought of God, and sweeping downwards on man and on the 
world, we are able to give an explanation of the origin, growth, | 
change, and progress of the whole. He who is immanent in the | 
world also transcends the world, and with unchanging purpose | 
creates, orders, and disposes all things. It seems to us that Dr. 
Flint sometimes reasons on the one view and sometimes on the 
other, and yet the two are radically different. We may not be 
able to prove the existence of God by any arguments which can 
be legitimately held to be proof, and yet we may be able to show 
how the conception of God makes the dark places of nature 
luminous with eternal light, makes the ideas of permanence and 
progress in nature and in history possible, and helps us to under- 
stand man and the world. Analogies are abundant in science 
and in theology. Many of the suppositions of science are 








| 





ae 
compelling them to take up dangerous and untenable positions, We 
quote the paragraph to explain why Dr. Flint is compelled to lay 


| 
| 
| so much stress on arguments which, to many theologians and to 


us, seem quite inconclusive. Belief is to him precisely co-extengiyg 
with knowledge. We had thought that the old maxim, “ Beliey, 
that you may know,” was true in philosophy and in theology, Dogg 
not every act of knowledge, every conclusion of the intelligence, 
rest on faith in the trustworthiness of our senses, on the continued 
order of the world, on the ultimate data of intelligence? An olg 
writer, whom Dr. Flint reverences as much as we do, once said 
that ‘‘through faith we understand that the worlds were framed by 
the word of God.” Had he read the Baird lecture, he wong 
hardly have written those words, for he would have learnt that 
belief is co-extensive with knowledge, and faith can be no evidenge, 
Dr. Flint’s position is precisely the position of the voluminoyg 
evidence-writers of the last century, whose works now gather dug} 
undisturbed on the shelves of our public libraries. With them 
and their opponents belief depended on knowledge, and a man’s 
religious belief was a something which emerged at the end of an 
intellectual process. Natural reason and natural power were suff. 
cient to prove the truths of natural religion. Both Deist ang 
Christian could travel together in amity so far, but here they 
parted company, the Deist thinking what he had obtained a per. 


|fect and sufficient religion, the Christian urging him onward 


undertaking to prove that the same natural powers were sufi- 
cient to establish the truth of the Christian religion. ‘The religious 
life of the eighteenth century shows how powerless that belief is 
which is suspended on a process of reasoning. The stress of great 
emotions, and the deeper principles which come into view at the 
close of the century, were concomitants of another kind of belief, 
—a belief which did not come in at the end of a process of 
evidence, but which lifted men into living, personal contact with 
Him whom Christians profess to worship, though they had heaped 
between Him and them the huge mountain of the Evidences, 
The historical result of the favourite method of the last century, 
and of the view the writers held as regards the relation of beliefto 
knowledge, is certainly not encouraging. It must not be supposed, 





capable of no proof, save that they give an adequate and sufli- 
cient explanation of all the phenomena. A luminiferous ether is 
as yet an unproved assumption, but all who are acquainted with 
the facts believe in its existence, simply on the ground that no 


however, that we are hostile to evidences, nor to Theistic arguments, 
as such, nor that we undervalue the work which Dr, Flint has done 
in these lectures. There is much in them of permanent value. 
| While duly recognising the value of his work, we feel bound to 






other hypothesis can really account for the phenomena of light. It| dissent from the philosophical position which underlies the whok 
would be well for Dr. Flint to make up his mind as to which | argument, from the undue stress he lays on these arguments, con- 
position he means to assume. We do not believe he will ever | sidered simply as such, and from the unnecessary risk and danger 
succeed in proving the existence of God, but we do believe, and to which he exposes the conclusion to which he desires to lead 






















we think he has already done much to 
other position. Starting from the conception of God, we can 
readily show how thought and purpose should have been in the 
world, for there were thought and purpose in the Maker 
of the world; we can explain how personality and will should 
appear in man, for personality and will are in the Creator; 
and we can show why moral life and social order, compassion and 
love should appear amongst men, for the supreme ideal of per- 
sonality, and of social union, and mutual love is realised in a God 
we can love and trust. But in the reverse order we can never 
get beyond the fatal chain of a necessary order, which binds to- 
gether into one the Creator and the creature. Were this the 
occasion, it might be shown from history that this has always been 
the result of every attempt to ascend from below upwards. 


We were struck, as we turned the pages of Dr. Flint’s volume, | 
| Stage being on a par with Dr. Johnson’s knowledge of the 


with the fact that his position was very similar to the position 
taken by both sides in the great Deistic controversy of the last 
century. To make our meaning plain, let us quote the following 


paragraph :— 

“Surely belief without a reason must be arbitrary belief, and either 
to believe or act as if we knew what we do not know can never be 
conduct to be justified, much less commended. Faith which is 
not rational is faith which ought to be rejected. We cannot believe 
what we do not know, or think that we know. We have no right 
to believe more than we know. I know, for example, that the 
grass grows, and consequently I believe, and am justified in be- 
lieving that it grows. I do not know how the grass grows, and I do 
not believe how it grows; I can justify my believing about its growth 
nothing beyond what I know to be true. This law of belief is as bind- 
ing for the highest as for the lowliest objects. If I have no reason for 
believing that there is a God, I have no right to believe that there is a 
God. If I do not know that God is infinite, I am bound not to beileve 
that Heis infinite. Belief is inseparable from knowledge, and ought to 
be precisely co-extensive with knowledge. Those who deny this funda- 
mental truth, will always be found employing the words ‘knowledge 
and ‘ belief’ in a capricious and misleading way.” (pp. 85-86.) ; 
We do not animadvert at present on this illustration of a mis- 
chievous habit, too common among theologians, of fashioning 
dilemmas, and, by forcing men to choose between the horns, of 





establish, the | 


his readers. His procedure is dangerous, because men will be apt 
to measure the truth of the conclusion by the strength of the 
| arguments on which it is based. 


| 





! 

FRENCH POETS AND NOVELISTS.* 

Tue title which Mr. Henry James, Jun., has given to his bookis 
vague and misleading. That book is a collection of essays which 
have already appeared in American periodicals, and the novelists 
and poets which it deals with are De Musset, Gautier, Baudelaire, 
Balzac, Sand, Flaubert, and Ivan Turgénieff. In addition to 
criticisms, more or less complete, of these writers, there are 
articles on the letters of the two Ampéres, Madame de Sabran and 
Mérimée, and an article on the Théatre Francais. Of this last we 
are not in a position to speak, our knowledge of the French 


anatomy of a horse; but a friend, a Frenchman, whos 
opinion we can trust, assures us that it is very good im- 
deed. But with regard to most of the remaining names on Mr 
James’s list, we know enough to be able to form an opinion 
about Mr. James’s criticisms. And a very decided opinion, ia- 
deed, we have formed. The title of the book is, as we have said, 
vague and misleading ; the book itself is precisely and completely 
the reverse. We have not often met with a volume of brightet, 
fresher, and juster criticism, and our satisfaction is not at all 
| diminished by the fact that it reaches us from the other side of the 
| Atlantic. It isa pleasure to read such a book, and a duty to praise it, 
and as there are one or two points where we differ slightly from 
| Mr. James, and one or two (of importance) where we heartily 
agree with him, it may serve to call attention to this book if we 
notice them. ‘To do that, to recommend in the strongest way 42 








| 


| 


’| excellent volume of criticism to our readers, is the sole object of 


| this article. We do not propose in any way to attempt a general 


| e,2.8 _ ° 
| criticism of modern French poets or modern French novelists. 





* French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James, Jun. London: Macmillan and 
Co. 1878. 
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Of the Essays themselves, though all are readable and all 
deserve to be read, we prefer the two on De Musset and Balzac. 
Mr. James is too unsympathetic to be able to judge George 
Sand quite fairly; and although our own taste agrees completely 
with his own in the matter, we cannot expect that enthusiastic 
admirers of La Petite Fadette, to mention only one ci George 
Sand’s masterpieces, will be content to accept the following 
verdict :— 

«We cannot easily imagine posterity travelling with Valentine or 
Mauprat, Consuelo, or the Marquis de Villemer, in its trunk. At the 
game time, we can imagine that if theso delightful tales fall out of 
fashion, such of our own descendants as stray upon them in the dusty 
corners of old libraries will sit down on the bookesss ladder with tho 
open yolume, and turn it over with surprise and enchantment. What a 
peantiful mind! they will say; what an extraordinary style! Why 
have we not known more about these things? And as, when that 
time comes, we suppose the world will have been given over to a 
‘realism’ that we have not as yet begun faintly to foreshadow, George 
Sand’s novels will have, for the children of the twenty-first century, 
something of the same charm which Spenser’s Faerie (Queen has for 
those of the nineteenth. For a critic of to-day to pick and choose 
among them seems almost pedantic ; they all belong quite to the samo 
intellectual family. They are the easy writing which makes hard 


reading.” 

Our own taste, we repeat, would lead us to assent, to say ‘‘ yes” 
to this last sentence, but we feel that this is precisely one of the 
eases where we ought to distrust our own taste, and so far as we 
agree with it, to distrust Mr. James’s judgment. To De Musset, 
however, Mr. James has done something more than justice, and 
his delicate appreciation of that ill-starred victim of love and 
absinthe will serve as a correction to the severe and in some re- 
spects unmerited castigation which ‘ Cassandra” Greg adminis- 
tered to the hero of Elle et Lui. Mr. James sums up the moral 
and literary cause célébre of Sand v. De Musset with judicious 
brevity, and unpleasant as the whole affair is from what Mr. 
James calls the modest Saxon point of view, it was one that he 
could not avoid, and we cannot imagine how he could possibly 
have handled it better. We cannot, however, assent to his state- 
ment that De Musset is talked of nowadays in France very much 
as Byron is talked of among ourselves. Undoubtedly Byron’s 
fame has seen its palmiest days, but who accuses him of 
having but half known his trade? Byron was made of 
firmer and sterner stuff than De Musset, and there is a vein 
of manly sense, which we are fond of calling English, in the 
former’s poetry, which is conspicuous by its absence in the 
latter's. It was not without reason that one of his own country- 


motives of mere prudery alone, but life is short and books are 
many, and if we were to say, ‘‘ Read all the French authors who 
are distinctly superior to Théophile Gautier before you read him,” 
as we should, of course, be fully justified in saying, the advice 
would be practically the same. 

Not a single word would we say about Charles Baudelaire, 
whom let no one who is not fond of gilded dunghills read, were 
it not that Mr. James, in his properly brief article, has hit the 
right nail on the head with a swift dexterity which is beyond all 
praise. We need not dwell on the literary sin and artistic blunder 
which he bas smitten so vigorously. The honourable purity of 
the great trunk-stream of English literature is hardly sullied by 
the sewage which from time to time trickles into it, but the “ sour 
smell” of the “ drains” is not entirely absent in the production 
of some recent English novelists and poets, and we are delighted 
with the way in which Mr. Henry James, Jun., flushes the sewers. 
Baudelaire calls his exhibition @ /a Dr. Kahn—a phrase, we are 
glad to say, which will be Greek to our younger readers—Les Fleurs 
du Mal. ‘Le Mal!” retorts our American novelist, ‘you 
do yourself too much honour. This is not evil; it is not the 
wrong ; it is simply the nasty. Our impatience is of the same 
order as that which we should feel if a poet, pretending to pluck 
‘the flowers of good,’ should come and present us as specimens 
a rhapsody on plumcake and eau de Cologne.” And further on 
he has the following excellent remarks, which we quote at length, 
to justify our praise of a book of whose merits they are a 
fair specimen, and also because of the importance which we 
attach to the truth which they inculcate. ‘The heart of man is 
desperately wicked. Well, be it so; but even as Medea should 
not kill her children coram populo, so the heart of mau, if we may 
use so homely a metaphor, should wash its dirty linen at home. 
‘Quod turpe factu est, turpe idem est dictu,” is a trite old saw, 
but not more trite than true; and as some people choose to ignore 
it, under the pernicious plea of the claims of art, and other 
such-like nonsense, we are glad to see Mr. James take up a posi- 
tion where he can say, if he is as fond of quoting the Eton Latin 
Grammar as we are,—‘‘Suo sibi gladio hunc jugulo.” His 
remarks are these :— 


* Baudelaire, of course, is a capital text for a discussion of the 
question as to the importance of the morality, or of the subject-matter 
in general, of a work of art; for he offers a rare combination of technical 
zeal and patience and of vicious sentiment. But even if we bad space 
to enter upon such a discussion, we should spare our words, for argu- 
ment on this point wears, to our sense, a really ridiculous aspect. To 
deny the relevancy of the subject-matter and the importance of the 






































men nick-named De Musset Mademoiselle Byron. But we entirely : : ‘ : : p 1 
‘ shich Mr. J h moral quality of a work of art strikes us as, in two words, ineffably 
assent to the almost extravagant praise whic Mir. Yames Has | puerile. We do not know what the great moralists would say about the 
iven to De Musset’s ‘strange, fantastic, exquisite little | matter,—they would probably treat it very good-humouredly ; but that 
gi g P y ‘if 


comédies,” and we should fail to do justice to Mr. James, is not the question. There is very little doubt what the great artists 
: : = : —_ » | would say. These geniuses foel that the whole thinking man is one, 
if we did not quote his own beautiful words:—‘“It seems, and that to count out the moral element in one’s appreciation of an 


he says, “at first a reckless thing to say, but we will risk | artistic total is exactly as sane as it would be (if the total were a poem) 
it,—in the quality of his fancy, Musset always reminds us of | to eliminate all the words in three syllables, or to consider only such 


Shakespeare His little dramas go forward in the country portions of it as had been written by candle-light. The erudity of sen- 
of A ; Like It and the Winter’s Tal timent of the advocates of ‘art for art’ is often a striking ex- 
$8 rou Lik wn 8 ale, 


The author is at home ample of the fact that a great deal of what is called ‘ culture’ may fail 
there, like Shakespeare himself, and he moves with something of | to dissipate a well-seated provincialism of spirit. They talk of morality 
the Shakespearean lightness and freedom. His fancy loves to | 9s es hr apy infantine a _— we es =. — 
play with human life, and in the tiny mirror that it holds up we mines kept oh ‘aalameaae 7 — pot ay Ag Bape so 
find something of the depth and mystery of the object. Musset’s | coloured fluid, kept in a big-labelled bottle in some mysterious intel- 
dialogue, in its mingled gaiety and melancholy, its sweetness and | lectual closet. It is in reality simply a part of the essential Ty 
irony, its adhesions to real things, and its kinship with a romautic v4 pen ray pi a a _—— pune fe 
world, has an altogether indefinable magic.” Space will not per- | j¢ at its source, the richer it is; the less it feels it, the poorer it is.” 
mit us to say more of this essay on De Musset, but we are sure We have left ourselves no space to speak further of the con- 
that we are not exaggerating when we say that vi is by tents of this admirable book. We can only say that the essay 
an tie eget ney rd eer watertunate qunies which wo on Balzac is, to our thinking, the best ; and to repeat the expres- 
ove met with, and will tell = English student every-| sion of our pleasure at receiving a volume of such excellent 
thing that he needs to know, either before or after study- criticism from America. We welcome Mr. Henry James as a 
ing the works of a poet whom Taine so roundly prefers genuine and instructive critic. Not much, after all, it may be 
to Tennyson. The French critic whom we have alluded to above said by those who assent to Lord Beaconsfield’s famous sneer in 
per that some notice should have been taken of the resent- | 7 +hair, But the author of Lothair cannot afford to treat the author 
ment which Frenchmen feel for the indifference which De Musset of Laokoon, de haut en bas, and if the Premier thinks that the critics 
showed to all questions of national interest, and it must be ad- are the men who have failed in art and literature, we have 
mitted that this is just one of the points that a foreign critic would | Lessing's word for it that he never heard a word spoken in dis- 
be likely to miss. The same gentleman also says that sufficient | paragement of criticism without feeling ashamed and annoyed. 
pe hes - been given to the contempt which independent and And Lessing was indubitably right. ‘The men who have succeeded 
el sh te chart fh mie fh} tate rai mom ema 
se : oe ee 3 a »™" | pictorum—are, with some magnificent exceptions, unduly sus- 
Scene-painter in words, as our friend insists on calling him, was the | ceptible to praise and blame ; and we must, of course, admit that 
scurra palati of the Second Empire, and merely to call him, as Mr. the name of false and fleeting and, in one sense, feigned 
nar ti . ‘ compound of consistent levity,” is to be more criticism, is legion. But honest, just, and enlightened criticism 
At —— , . | is good for art, as well as for literature ; and an honest, just, and 
the aa ces : bed = gna ~ tana one enlightened eatite like Mr. Beary James, Jun., will not wince at 
tead Gautier would be Puncl’s famous “ Don't!” Not from - ee 
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A Town Garland ; a Collection of Lyrics. By Henry S. Leigh. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—Mr. Leigh has collected in this volume a number of 
pieces of humorous verse, which have appeared in various periodicals. 
He dedicates them as a “ gratefal admirer” to Mr. Frederick Locker. 
The comparison thus suggested is not an unfair one, or one of which Mr. 
Leigh need be afraid. His verse has not the dainty, delicate grace of 
the “lyrics ” with which Mr. Locker has too rarely favoured the world. 
Nor can they be matched with the ‘* Verses ” and “ Fly-leaves” in which 
Mr. Calverley displays such marvellous ease and force. But they are good 
enough to entitle their writer to the reputation of a decided success in 
the line which he has chosen. His humour is not indeed overpowering. 
One does not laugh aloud as one reads. But he has no inconsiderable 
share of the vis comica. His verse does not show the marvellous tours 
de force with which Mr. Calverley delights and astonishes, but it is 
always easy and musical, nor ever stumbles at a rhyme. We have been 
somewhat puzzled to choose a specimen for the reader. If our selection 
does not seem particularly striking, he may reflect that there are a 
hundred or so others which might have taken its place :— 

‘‘ MEDITATIONS (BY A LOWTHER ARCADIAN.) 


‘* Shall I seek out a gift for my fair— 

For a damsel of sweet seventeen, 

With a forest of gold-coloured hair, 
And the bluest of eyes ever seen? 

From the ardent assaults of the sun 
I retreat for a while to the shade; 

Cannot some little traffic be done 
While I lounge through the Lowther Arcade ? 


What a galaxy beams on my sight 
As I blithely but leisurely roam! 
What a chance for conferring delight 
On a too-thickly tenanted home! 
Here the grandpapa’s heart and his dame’s, 
And the hearts of the girls and the boys, 
May all proffer their manifold claims, 
From yon spectacles down to yon toys. 


Shall I purchase a fife and a drum ? 
E’en for babyhood music hath charms. 
What a terror such things may become 
In the hands of an infant in arms! 
But affrighted humanity shrinks 
From such barbarous weapons in dread; 
I will treat her young brother, methinks, 
To a boxful of soldiers instead. 


I must think of her sister, of course, 

(Tis a sweet, pretty, innocent thing !)— 
Shall my choice be a small wooden horse, 

Or a dainty wax doll with a spring? 
She will cherish the latter, perhaps, 

And at first be so proud of her prize; 
But, alas! not a month will elapse 

Ere she pokes out its bright little eyes. 


It is time that I thought of my fair 
(As my fair may be thinking of me)— 
Far from easy the task, I declare, 
To decide what my present shall be. 
3ut, behold, there is sunshine above— 
Let me quit the Arcade for the Strand. 
By and by I will call on my love, 
And present her—my heart and my hand.” 


The Art of Reading Aloud, By G. Vandenohff, M.A. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—The author sescks to teach his art by various and 
very sensible means, and seoms especially happy in his use 
of some of the best-known and commonly understood terms 
of musical art to illustrate his subject. Indeed, he does more 
than that, for he borrows the terms in such a way as greatly 
to assist the learner. He thus avoids the multiplication of terms such 
as “abrupts,” “ indefinites,” “ equable-concrete,” and tho like, which, 
though they express the teacher’s method clearly to the pupil, yet, like 
all purely technical terms, need to bo sparingly coined. Some of the 
remarks seem obvious, when one reads them, yet, for instance, we may 
question a great many intelligent persons without getting aclear state- 
ment of the fact (given on page 60) that no one letter of the alphabet 
is really 2 monotone. On the whole, we believe that any one who goes 
through this well-condensed book according to the author’s intention 
ought to havo advanced considerably in this useful art. The only 
point on which we feel inclined to differ with the author is in the way 
he speaks of the orotund voice, as applicable to the Scriptures. It is 
true that on p. 188 he makes some excellent limitations to the general 
remark, but still there seems to be so much greater fear of error in the 
over-dignified style than in the over-natural, that we should like to see 
in another edition a reconsideration of these passages. Our Scriptures 
are too varied in the nature of their composition for any one kind of 
voice to predominate, 

County versus Counter. By Theodore Russell Monro, 3 vols. (Chap- 
man and Hall.)—The title of this novel scarcely describes the plot as it 
is actually developed, Thero is much in it, it is true, about the strange 
social code, so full of inconsistencies and anomalies, which takes cogni- 
samce of differences in birth, breeding, and wealth ; and nota little keen 
satire against a system which indeed affords endless opportunities for 
ridicule. But the interest of the story scarcely depends upon these 
complications, “ Will the plots of two adventuresses and their male 
confederate succeed?” is the question that engages the reader's 
attention, or rather, “ How will they be baffled?” All three of these 
personages are skilfully drawn. The women are of an ordinary type, 
but discriminated with sufficient particularity, Tho man is a 


bolder sketch, perhaps we might say, a trifle melodramatic, but | Flanders, and even Koordistan, supply him with themes, which he has 





not all impossible or extravagant. Of tho less important chr. 
acters, we have been best pleased with Mr. Trevor and his wife 
They are a charming couple, such as we might hope and shoulg 
indeed be only too fortunate to meet in actual life. Whatac i 
compliment is it, for instance, when Mr. Trevor, speaking of losseg guf. 
fered in the cause of the Stuarts, says :—‘“ The Trevors lost more than 
the Normans even, and it was not made up to them in the next reign, 
as it was to Lord Margate’s family. It was reserved to your mother to 
bestow the act of grace.” Lady Adela, his wife, was a descendant of the 
Stuarts. In short, the novel is lively and bright, though not 
free from a certain vulgarity. Dangerfield. By H. Baden 
Pritchard. 3 vols, (Tinsley Brothers.)—In this novel, also, the 
main interest of the story is intended to be found in the for. 
tunes of an adventurer, in his schemes, their present triumph, ang 
their ultimate defeat. But Dangerfield, the villanous hero of the story, 
does not seem to us a probable character. Ho isa very clumsy swindler 
indeed, and his plots are doomed to failure in too manifest a way. The 
reader’s faith in the ultimate triumph of right ought to be tested to the 
utmost by the apparent success of the wrong. But we never belieyg 
for @ moment that Captain Dangerfield will succeed in robbing Tom 
Heatherley of his money, or Charles Seebright of his wife. The best 
part of the story is that which deals with theatrical matters. Without 
pretending to be judges of their accuracy—what critic can hope or wish 
to be acquainted with all the scenes to which the novelists are pleased 
to transport him ?—we can, anyhow, testify to the vigour and brightness 
with which these sketches are drawn. Heatherley, by birth a gontle 
man, and aiming at succoss in art, is glad to find employment asa stage 
carpenter. The experiences that ho met with in this capacity are 
amusingly told, and the glimpses behind the scenes are amusing, and 
not unedifying. 

Kéramos, and other Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
(Routledge.)—* Kéramos” is a characteristic and pleasing poom, and 
recalls some of the veteran poet’s happiest efforts. The conception 
is felicitous; a bystander hears a potter singing at his work, and the 
music transports him to various countries, Western and Eastern, where 
famous pottery work is done. Mr. Longfellow has always been very 
successful in painting scenes and characters of this kind, and the exe- 
cution of “ Kéramos” shows no falling-off in his skill. Take, for 


instance, this picture of Delft :— 

“See! every house and room is bright 
With glimmers of reflected light 
From plates that on the dresser shine ; 
Flagons to foam with Flemish beer, 
Or sparkle with the Rhenish wine, 
And pilgrim flasks with fleurs-de-lis, 
And ships upon a rolling sea, 
And tankards pewter-topped, and queer 
With comic mask and musketeer! 
Each hospitable chimney smiles 
A welcome from its painted tiles; 
The parlor walls, the chamber floors, 
The stairways and the corridors, 
The borders of the garden walks, 
Are beautiful with fadeless flowers, 
That never droop in winds or showers, 
And never wither on their stalks.” 


And this, of Bernard Palissy :— 


“ Who is it in the suburbs here, 
This Potter, working with such cheer, 
In this mean house, this mean attire, 
His manly features bronzed with fire, 
Whose figulines and rustic wares 
Scarce find him bread from day to day ? 
This madman, as the people say, 

Who breaks his tables and his chairs 
To feed his furnace fires, nor cares 
Who goes unfed if they are fed, 

Nor who may live if they are dead ? 
This alchemist with hollow cheeks 

And sunken, searching eyes, who seeks, 
By mingled earths and ores combined 
With potency of fire, to find 

Some new enamel, hard and bright, 
His dream, his passion, his delight? 

O Palissy! within thy breast 

Burned the hot fever of unrest; 

Thine was the prophet's vision, thine 
The exultation, the divine 

Insanity of noble minds, 

That never falters nor abates, 

But labors and endures and waits, 

Till all that it foresees it finds, 
Or what it cannot find creates.’ 


Here, again, is a charming little medallion portrait :— 


*“ Behold this cup within whose bowl, 
Upon a ground of deepest blue 
With yellow-lustred stars o’erlaid, 
Colors of every tint and hue 
Mingle in one harmonious whole! 
With large blue eyes and steadfast gaze, 
Her yellow hair in net and braid, 
Necklace and ear-rings a! ablaze 
With golden lustre o'er the glaze, 
A woman's portrait; on the scroll, 
*Cana, the beautiful!" A name 
Forgotten save for such brief fame 
As this memorial can bestow,— 
A gift some lover long ago 
Gave with his heart to this fair dame.” 





’ 





| “Birds of Passage” is the title given to a collection of short poems 

| such as all Mr. Longfellow’s readers are familiar with, which describe 
| picturesque scenes and incidents in foreign lands. The poet, though 
| he has not failed to do justice to national themes, has always had what 
| we may call a certain cosmopolitan inspiration. Italy, Spain, Franc 
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touched with a grace tender or playful, as,the;occasion demanded. Here 


jsa little picture of Granada — 
* But over all the rest supreme, 

The star of stars, the cynosure, 
The artist's and the t's theme, 
The young man's vision, the old man’s dream,— 
Granada by its winding stream, 

The city of the Moor! 

And there the Alhambra still recalls 

Aladdin's palace of delight: 

* Allah il Allah!’ through its halls 
Whispers the fountain as it falls, 
The Darro darts beneath its walls, 

The hills with snow are white. 


Ab yes, the hills are white with snow, 
And cold with blasts that bite and freeze ; 
But in the happy vale below 
The orange and pomegranate grow, 
And wafts of air toss to and fro 
The blossoming almond-trees.” 


Mr. Stanford and Mr. Wyld send us maps of the Island of Cyprus. 
They are both very complete, and each gives in the margin small 
sectional maps, coloured so as to show at a glance the cultivated fields, 
orchards, vineyards, fruit-gardens, woods, waste lands, the geology, 
maritime roadsteads, and the ancient places. Tho scale in both is about 
four miles to the inch. Messrs, Williams and Norgate also send usa 
« new original map” of the same island, by Professor Kiopert, showing 
the routes in the interior, which have been taken from observations 
made by Dr. Paul Schroeder, during journeys made in 1870 and 1873. 
——We have also received:—Vol. IL of Zhe Mill on the Floss 
(Blackwood and Sons), forming the eighth volume of the neat and 
handy ‘Cabinet Edition of the Works of George Eliot.”—The Law 
Magazine and Review for August.—The first number of Rose Belford’s 
Canadian Monthly.—Vol. IV. of Design and Work, new series 
(Parkess), a mechanic’s journal for workmen of all trades, which so far 
as we have tested its contents, fully maintains its right to the title it 
has adopted—Some illustrated and coloured tablets, evidently for 
school use (Religious Tract Society), the effect of which is marred by 
the pictures containing too much red.—Zhe Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway Panoramic Guide (Bemrose), edited by R. Kemp 
Philip. This is the latest addition to a series of readable guides, con- 
taining matter interesting to travellers and tourists. The diagrams 
and plans should be of great use to nervous and timid persons at junc- 
tions and other stations where changes of carriage are necessary. 
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) nearly every respect, and we have no doubt of its success."—Court Journal. 


(Allen) 9/0 | 


The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K- 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 

To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 

It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
Oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachiog, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles beari 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 








N ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM, Estate and House 

Agents, beg to call attention to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting 
Property in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing to purchase or 
rent, to the great facilities they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties inspected, at simply travelling 
expenses being paid. Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &c.— Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’s NEW BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR DRAPER'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 473 pp., price 14s. 


SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. Being Experimental 
Contributions to a Knowledge of Radiant Energy. By JouN WILLIAM 


Draper, M.D., LL.D., Author of “A Treatise on Human Physiology,” &. 
With a fine Steel Engraved Portrait of the Author. 














Just ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The COSSACKS: a Tale of the Caucasus in 


1852. By Count Leo To.sToy. Translated from the Russian by EUGENE 
ScHUYLER, Author of “ Turkistan,” &c. 


Mrs. H. B, STOWE’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, 1 voi. cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


POGANUC PEOPLE: their Loves and Lives. 


By the Author of ‘* Uncle Tom's Cabin,” &c. 


ELIHU BURRITT'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


CHIPS from MANY BLOCKS. By Etimu 


Burritt, Author of * Walks in the Black Country,” “ From London to Land's 
End,” “Sparks from the Anvil,” &c. 

Mr. BURRITT says :—‘I never felt a more lively interest in the issue of one of 
my books than in the publication of this volume. _I think it will prove the most 
useful and interesting that I have produced, because I have made chips from more 
blocks than ever I laid axe to before.” 











r. HEATH'S NEW BOOK on 


M 
OUR WOODLAND TREES, uniform with his 
“Fern World,” will be published shortly. Fully illustrated with Coloured 
Plates, &c. Price 12s 6d. 


Now ready, crown Svo, 480 pp., cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


rh . ~ ’ 

BRAVE MEN in ACTION | By Srepnen J. 
MACKENNA. 

‘* Will interest the large class of readers whom the accounts of such daring and 

valiant deeds always attract...... Should be secured for every barrack and regi- 

mental library."—Daily Telegraph. 














The NEW NOVEL is 
| > fs" a ry - 
/RARE PALE MARGARET. 3 vols. 
| Very promising.” —Athenwum. 
“ Rare Pale Margaret’ is a tale of such exceptional merits that the reader has 
a strong desire to know the name of its anonymous author...... Satisfactory in 








| The NEW EDITION to LOW'S STANDARD SIX-SHILLING NOVEL is 
ee ¥ ae 
The WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR.’ By W. 


CLARKE RUSSELL. Price 6s. Third and Cheaper Edition. 





, NEW WORK by M. JULIEN. oe 
The STUDENT'S FRENCH EXAMINER. By 

__F. JuLien. Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. (Ready. 

NOTICE.—A NEW EDITION, being the SIXTEENTH, is READY THIS DAY of 


A DAUGHTER of HETH. By Wit11aM Buack. 
a Small post 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, = a 

A FRENCH HEIRESS in HER OWN 
| CHATEAU. Large post 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 12s 6d. 

| “A sparkling, graceful little novel."—Guardian, August 21st. ; 

Now ready, 42 Illustrations, crown 8vo, red edges, price 68. 


‘POTTERY: How it is made, its Shape and 

Decoration, Practical Instructions for Painting on Porcelain and all kinds of 
Pottery with vitriflable and common Oil Colours. With a fall Bibliography 
of Standard Works upon the Ceramic Art. By Georas WARD NICHOLS. 


NEW WORK by C. DUDLEY WARNER. 
NOTICE.— Will be ready next week, price ls. 

IN the WILDERNESS. By Cuas. Dupiey 
WARNER, Author of “My Summer in a Garden,” &c. Forming the New 
Volume of “The Rose Library.” 

| NOTICE—The NEW ADDITION to LOW’S AUTHOR'S CHEAP EDITION of 
a JULES VERNE'S BOOKS ts e . 
The SURVIVORS of the ‘CHANCELLOR. 


By Jutes VERNE. This Work is Copyright. In Two Parts, price 1s. each. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


AIRFIELD, HORNSEY, near London, 

N.— Mr. LANCELOT WALTON receives a 
limited number of Pupils,to prepare for the Public 
Schools and Universities. 


OTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
annum.—Apply to Rey, A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head 


Master. 
A* TS HOUSE, ST. 

LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—P. VANCESMITH, 
M.A., with able assistance, receives the SONS of 
Gentlemen, to Educate or prepare for Examinations, 
&c. Invalids receive special care. Terms moderate. 
For prospectus, &c., address as above. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square, 

London, W.C.—Students of University College 

reside in the Hall under Collegiate discipline. Par- 

ticulars as to Rent of Rooms, Scholarships, &c., may 

be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or the 
SEORETARY, at the Hall. 


b  heashe CASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
SCHOOL. 

Next TERM begins on SEPTEMBER 18TH. Scho- 
larship Election in JANUARY next. Head Master, 
F. E. KITCHENER (late of Rugby), who will give 
full information. 


NOWER - STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School Reopens on Thursday, 
September 26th. For Prospectus and further par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. For information 
as to the Boarding House in connection with the 
School, apply at 79 Gower Street. 


OVER COLLEGE, 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Tuition, from 10 to 15 guineas. Board, £45 a year. 
For particulars, apply to the Head Master, or the 


Hon. Secretary. 
_ The NEXT TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 18th. 


N OXFORD GRADUATE (Honours) 
ye seeks EMPLOYMENT as EDITOR, Sub-Editor, 
Contributor, Reviewer, or Corrector of the Press. 


He 
is widely read in 














Ancient and Modern Literature, 
Classical and Philosophical, English and German; is 
also fairly read in French Literature, and has a 
working knowledge of Italian. Excellent testimonials 
Address, “A. B.,” 130 Horseferry Road, S.W. 


nk COLLEGE. 





TRENT 


PATRON—The Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
HEAD MASTrR—The Rev. T. FORD FENN, M.A. 
A thorough Public School Education. 
Terms—£50 a year. 

e SCHOOL REOPENS September 19th. 
Yor admission, apply to the HEAD MASTER, Trent 
College, Nottingham. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 

_ CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A. Camb. Math. 
‘Lripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1863, 
assisted by T. FOSTER ROLFE, Esq., B.A., All Souls, 
Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. One Vacancy next Term, Sep- 
tember 23rd. Keferences—Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Sir John 
Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, 
Brooke Lambert, and others.—Address, Granborovgh 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Head Master, R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for thirteen 
years Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby, 
assisted by University First Classmen. 

A First-Grade Classical aud Modern Public School, 
in which boys are prepared for the Universities, and 
for the Army and Civil Service Examinations. 

The next Term commences September 27th. 

For particulars, apply to the Head Master. 

UEEN’S UNIVERSITY in 
IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

The SESSION 1878 9 will COMMENCE on TUES- 
DAY, the 15th day of October, when the Supplemental, 
Scholarship, and other Examinations will be proceeded 
with, as laid down in the Prospectus. 

The Examination for Matriculation in the several 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Medicine, and in the De- 
partment of Engineering, will be beld on FRIDAY, 
the 18th of October. 

Further information and copies of the Prospectus 
may be had on application to the Registrar. 

(By order of the President,) 
ARTHUR HILL CURTIS, M.A., LL.D., Registrar. 
16th August, 1878. 


se 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End. 

The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUES- 
DAY, October 1, 1878, when the prize distribution will 
take place. Two Entrance Science Scholarships, 
value £60 and £40, will be offered for competition at 
the end of September to new students. Eutries on or 
before September 20th. Fee to Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in 
three instalments, All resident and other hospital 
appointments are free. The resident appointments 
consist of five House-Physiciancies, four House 
Surgeoncies, and one Accouchership; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantships. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
rail and tram with all parts of the metropolis. 

Dr. NORMAN CHEVERS, Principal. 














LONDON HOSPITAL and. 


tice COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
PRinciPaL—J. G. GREEN WOOD, LL.D. 





I.—DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW. 

Greek—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. (Camb.), (Fell. 
Univ. Coll. Lond.) 

Latin and Comparative Philology—A. S. WILKINS, 
M.A. (Camb.), (Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond.) 

English Literature and History—A. W. WARD, M.A. 
(Fell. St. Peter's Coll Camb.) 

English Language—T. NorTHcoTe TOLLER, M.A. 
(late Fell. Christ's Coll., Camb.) 

Mathematics—THOMAS BARKER, M.A. (late Fell. 
Trin. Coll , Camb.) 

Natural Philosophy—Ba! four Stewart, LL.D., F.B.S. 

Physical Laboratory—Thomas H. Core, M.A. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineering and Geometrical 
and Mechanical Drawing—OsBORNE REYNOLDS, M.A., 
F.R.S. (Fell. Queen’s Coll., Camb.) ” 

Logic, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Political 
Econcmy—ROBERT ADAMSON, M.A. 

Jurisprudence and Law—ALFRED HOPKINSON, M.A., 
B.C.L. (Stowell Fell. Univ. Coll., Oxford.) 

Chemistry and Metallurgy—H. E. Roscoz, B.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.S. 

Organic Chemistry —C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 

Animal Physiology and Zoology, and Vegetable 
Physiology and Botany—W.C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 

Physiology and Histology—ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D., 

-R.S. 

Geology 
M.A., F.R. 

Mineralogy—CuAs. A. BURGHARDT, Ph.D. 

Oriental Languages —German—T. THEODORES. 

French—J. F. H. LALLLEMAND, B, ts Se. 

Free-Hand Drawing—WILLIAM WALKER. 

Harmony and Musical Composition—EpWARpD 
HECHT 
With Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators in all 

the principal subjects. 


and Paleontology—W. Boyp DAWKINS, 
8. 


Il.—DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 


DEAN OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL: ARTHUR GAMGEE, 
M.D., F.R.S. 








WINTER SESSION. 
Physiology and Histclogy—ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D., 
F.R.S 


Anatomy, Descriptive and Practical—MORrnrison 
WATSON, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Comparative Anatomy—W. C. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 
Chemistry—HENRyY E. Roscok, B.A., F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry—C. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 
Clinical Medicine—W a. Roperts, M.D, F.R.S. 
Principles and Practice of Medicine—J. £. MORGAN, 
M.D., M.A., F.R.C.P. 
Surgery—Epwarp Lunp F.R.C.S. 
Practical Surgery—Samu. M. BRADLEY, F.RC.S. 
General Pathology and Morbid Anatomy—HENry 
Simpson, M.D. ; JuLius DRESCHFELD, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Hospital Instruction—The PHYSICIANS to the RoYAL 
INFIRMARY ; the SURGEONS to the ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
SUMMER SESSION. 
Practical Physiology and Histology—ARTHUR GAN- 
GEE, M.D., F.1.S. 
Obstetrics—JOHN THORBURN, M_D. 
Materia Medica aud Therapeuties—ALEXANDER 
Somers, M &.C.8., DANIEL JNO. Leecn, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Medical Jurisprudence and Public Health—ARTHUR 
RANSOME, M.D., M.A. 
Practical Morbid Histology—JULIUs DRESCHFELD, 
M.D, M.R.C.P. 
Ophthalmology—Davip LiTTLF, M.D. 
Practical Chemistry—HeENry E. Roscoe, F.R.S. 
Botany—W. CO. WILLIAMSON, F.R.S. 
ASSISTANT LECTURERS AND DEMONSTRATORS. 
Anatomy—ALFRED H. YouNG, M.B.; ALF X. FRASER, 
M.B., C.M. 
Physiology—JOHN PRIESTLEY. 








III.—DEPARTMENT of EVENING CLASSES. 

Classes conducted by the Professors and Lecturers 
of the College and external Lecturers are held during 
the Winter Months in nearly all the Arts and Science 
subjects. 

The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE :—In the 
Arts, &c., and Medical Departments, on the Ist 
October; and in the Evening Classes on the 14th 
October.—Candidates for admission must not be 
under 14 years of age, and in the Arts and Science 
Department those under 16 will be required to pass a 
preliminary examination in English, Arithmetic, and 
Elementary Lat‘n. 

Prospectuses of the several Departments may be 
obtained from Mr. Cornish, Piccadilly, and other 
Booksellers in Manchester, and at the Gollege. 

J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 

RIZE ESSA Y.—£200.—The COFFEE 
q PUBLIC-HOUSE ASSOCIATION are enabled 
by one of their Members to offer a Prize of £200 for 
an Essay on the Providing, on an adequate scale, of 
Halls, or other Places of Resort, Refreshment, and 
Recreation for the Working Clas:es, without the sale 
of intoxicating diinks. Further particulars and con- 
ditions of the Competition will be forwarded, on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope, by the 
SECRETARY of the COFFEE PUBLIC- HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, 40 Charing Cross, S.W. 


N EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
JF Student's “ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 











Charles Lyell, price 93, he says:—" As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recogni-e rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he | 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 

Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 

TENNANT (149 Stiand:, Teacher of Mineralogy at | 
King's College, London.” These Collections are sup- | 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany | 
Cabinets: — | 






100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 | 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
DEBWOTE cocovesvecccseccvscocccesosvspeseveesssessoceses 1010 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen } 
Drawers .... oes, FR 
More extensive (0 guineus each. | 


| payment. 


—————____ 
ORTSMOUTH GRAMMAR 

- om SCHOOL. 

n view of the opening of the new Schoo’ 
in January next, the Governors of the ph 
mopose to ELECT a HEAD MASTER on TAURS 

AY, September 19th. 

According to the Scheme of the Endow 
Commissioners, the Head Master must ry 
of the Church of England, and a Graduate of com 
University within the British Empire but he neither 
need be, nor intend to be, in Holy Orders. . 

The School will be a Day School only, and the now 
buildings are planned to accommodate ab ut 250 Bo 
but so as to be capable of future extension, as Ports. 
mouth with its surrounding neighbourhood has a 
population of nearly 200,000. 

According to the Scheme, the Head Master shay 
receive a fixed stipend of £60 per annum. 

To this, the Governors propose to add £40 per ann: 
in lieu of a house, which, though required by the 
Scheme, they are not yet in a position to build; and jt 
is also provided by the Scheme * that the Head Master 
shall receive money, calculated on such @ geale 
uniform or graduated, and as may be agreed between 
him aud the Governors, being at the rate of not legs 
than £2, nor more than £6 per annum for each boy.” 

The Governors propose to pay a Capitation Fee to 
the Head Master of not less than £3, nor more thay 
£4 per annum, and they anticipate that at this rats 
of payment the income of the Head Master from alj 
sources will amount within a comparatively short 
period to between £400 and £500. 

All applications, with Testimonials, are to be sent 
in before Saturday, September 7th, to the under. 
signed, from whom a copy of the Schemeand all further 
particulars may be obtained. 

EDW. P. GRANT, 
Vicar of Portsmouth, and Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the Portsmouth Grammar School, 
Portsmouth, 8th August, 1878. 
LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL. 

President—The Lord Bishop of ROCHESTER. 
Head Master — Rey. E. WILTON SOUTH, MA, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Chancellor's Medallist. 
Head of Special Department—Mr. A. TUCKER, B.A, 

late Scholar of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 

Exhibitions tenable at the Universities, aud Scholar. 
ships at the School, are awarded yearly. 

There is a Special Class for instruction to Candi. 
dates for the Indian and Home Civil Service, and Mili. 
tary Examinations. 

The next Term begins on THURSDAY, 12th of 
SEPTEMBER. All particulars may ‘be obtained from 
the SECRETARY, Proprietary School, Blackheath, 
London. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


TMOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878 
—FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST 

TICKETS, Available for two Months, will be issued 
from MAY Ist to the 3ist OCTOBER, 1578. 

For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, April, 1878. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 
by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Dining 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billiard, 
and Smoking Rooms; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms. 
Excellent Cuisine, Choico Wines, and moderate 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. ORG. Wy 
JOYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
Vv CYPRUS, its History and Characteristics, by Mr. 
W. II. Golding; this Lecture and the Dissolving Views 
with which it is illustrated, have been prepared from 
the most reliable sources specially for the Polytechaic. 
—The MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, with many 
interesting experiments in Electrical and Acoustical 
Science, by Mr. J. L. King.—The GIANT PLATE 
MACHINE, DUBOSCQ’S CHROMATIC FOUNTAIN, 
TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION with the DIV ER, 
&c.—The PARIS EXHIBITION, by Mr. J. L. King. 
The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W. RB. May.—Professor 
Pepper's Interesting and __Instructive Sanitary 
Lectures, entitled PURE AIR, PURE FOOD, and 
PURE WATER.—Professor Garrison on the EVOLU- 
TION of SPECIES.—Concluding daily at 4 and 9, 
witha MUSICAL JUMBLE and the BABES in the 
WOOD, by Mr. Seymour Smith.—Admission to the 
whole, ls. Open at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. Saati 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on tho self supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
: ; CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... rey 











2 » £l prem. 4,000 ,, eee 

roe a . sd 4.000 , . 100,000 

4th , £83 » 4000 » " 100,000 
Total...... 16,000 Total ...... £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares, which will com- 
plete Half a Million (half the Capital of the Company), 
is in course of allotment, at £4 per share premium. 

Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand —. : 

Estates Purchased, 113; for £504,202 10s. i 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphiet, entitled, “A Chat with the 
Secretary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. _ 
rNHE PEASANT FARM ASSOCIA- 

l TION.—A Company is being formed for sub- 
dividing large Estates, and letting or selling small 
farms to Agricultural Labourers on easy terms of re- 
The co-operation of capitalists and philan- 
Prospectuses obtainable from 


thropists is invited. J 
\ St. Aun's Square, 


F. A. BINNEY, Solicitor, 
Manchester. 
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August 24, 1878.] 


SPECTATOR. 


THE 





1081 





tis 


PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. | 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL.] 


My Dear SIR, 


Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. 


—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 


Iam glad to bear 


m 
straction of Y aleod her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


that 
a G. H. Jones, Esq. 


have 0 
entistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





————————— 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847—DRAFTS 
[SSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills : negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. — ae 
—————"—.7 TT A at 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
ean New Bridge Street, 
. Institute 96. 
BaD EST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. i eis 
Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, Loudon. * 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
eel bn ; -. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest . £396,818 
Accumulated Funds....... . £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capita n £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 








free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
BEDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 
SOLICIES 


PO LICIES. 
TNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested . £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with A ons £2,200,000 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the Secretary. 









ARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
the Double Journey. 

POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| Fed LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on December 31, 187 

Income for the year 1877 .....cc0.secceree 484,597 

Amount paid on death to Dec rlast 11,538,820 

Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

to allotted 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are only about 4} per cent. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
Fates of extra premium. 

Prospectus and form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 


77.00 £5,476,045 






ee eeeereereees see eee nen eeeneeeeseree 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
¥ Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000. 

_The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
With India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
Bame, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on tention at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts @ brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 


(GENTLEMEN desirous of having their 


SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Mauufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CON DIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 

4 RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—fved, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 


TENTH 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’'S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
AJHITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited)—WHITE'S 
MOC-MALN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN C LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below tbe hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJoun White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. — : 

J LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 
In consequence of the disturbed state 
of the retail Tubacco trade, through the 
recent advance in the duty, W. D. & 


«“ HONEY O. WILLS have in- 


troduced “ Honey Cut,” 
a Shag Tobacco, in 
ounce packets at 4d, and half- 
ounce packets at 2d, which 





\ ILLS’ 


CUT.” 
they recommend as the best possible value at the price. 
May be had of all the principal Tobacconists. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—A CERTAIN REMEDY FOR DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN.—Ringworm, scurvy, scrofula, or king's evil, sore 
heads, aud the most inveterate skia diseases to which 
the human race is subject, cannot be treated with a 
more safe and speedy remedy than Holleway's Oint- 
ment and Pills, which act ad pay on the consti- 
tution, and so purify the bl that those diseases are 
eradicated from the system, and a lasting cure is ob- 
tained. They are efficacious in the cure of tumours, 
burns, scalds, glandular swellings, ulcerous wounds, 
rheumatism, contracted and stiff joints. These medi- 
cines operate mildly and surely. The cure effected by 
them is not temporary or apparent only, but complete 








aud permanent, 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth, for the Library, 6s each. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the best Authors, 


With Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, George du 

Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, 8. L. Fildes, Hen 

be rg Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, cab 

others. 

By WALTER BesANT and James Rice. — 

Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butterfly—With 
and Crown—This Son of Vulcan—My Little Girl—The 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

By WILKIg£ COLLINS.—Antonina—Basil—Hide and 
Seek—The Dead Secret—Queen of Hearts—My Mis- 
cellanies—The Woman in White—The Moonstone— 
Man and Wife—Poor Miss Finch—Miss or Mrs?— 
The New Magdalen—The Frozen Deep—The Law and 
the Lady—The Two Destinies. 

By M. Betaau-Epwarps.—Felicia. 

By THomMas Harpvy.—Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON.—Olympia. 

By JEAN INGELOW.—Fated to be Free. 

By Hargietr Jay.—The Queen of Connaught—The 
Dark Colleen. 

By E. Lynn-Linton. — Patricia Kemball — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 

By KaTHarine S. Macquor.—The Evil Eye. 

By Hgnay KINGSLEY.—Number Seventeen—Oak- 
shott Castle. 

By JusTIN McCArTHy.—Dear Lady Disdain—My 
Enemy's Daughter — The Waterdale Neighbours— 
Linley Rochford—A Fair Saxon. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT.—Open! Sesame. 

By Mrs, OLIPHANT.—Whiteladies. 

By James PayN.—Best of Husbands—Fallen For- 
tunes— Walter's Word—Halves—What He Cost Her. 

By Mrs. J. H. Ripp&LL.—Her Mother's Darling. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—The Way We Live Now. 

By T. A. TROLLOPE.—Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 
pps Against the World—The Lion in the 

‘ath. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 2s each. 


By WILkIg COLLINS.—Antonina—Basil—Hide and 
Seek—The Dead Secret—Queen of Hearts—My Miscel- 
lanies—The Woman in White—The Moonstone—Man 
and Wife—Poor Miss Finch—Miss ur Mrs. ?—The New 
Magdalen—The Frozen Deep—The Law and the Lady. 

By THoMAS Harpy.—Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON.—Olympia. 

By Henry KINGSLEY.—Oakshott Castle. 

By Justin MoCartuy.—Dear Lady Disdain—The 
Waterdale Neighbours—My Euemy's Daughter—A 
Fair Saxon—Linley Rochford. 

By Mark TWAIN.—An Idle Excursion—Tom Sawyer 
—A Pieasure Trip on the Continent. 

By GrorGs AUGUSTUS SALA.—Gaslight and Daylight. 

By JoHN SAUNDERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 
Waterman—One Against the World—Lion in the Path. 

By WALTER BESANT and JAMes Rick. — Ready- 
Mouey Mortiboy—Tae Golden Butterfly—With Harp 
and Crown—This Son of Vulcan—My Little Girl—The 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

By F. E. Bornett.—Surly Tim. 











In Tauchnitz size, cloth extra, 2s each. 
THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 


Bayard Taylor's Diversions of the Echo Club—The 
k of Clerical Anecdotes—Byron’s Don Juan— 
Carlyle on the Choice of Books—Emerson's Letters 
and Social Aims — Godwin's Lives of the Necro 
mancers—Holmes's Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table— 
Holmes's Professor at the Breakfast-Table—Hood's 
Whims and Oddities—Irving’s Tales of a Traveller— 
Irving's Tales of the Alhambra—Jesse's Scenes and 
Occupations of Country Life— Lamb's Essays of 
Elia—Leigh Hunt's ag ey Mort d'Arthur 
(Abridged) — Pascal's Provincial Letters — Pope's 
Poetical Works—Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections—St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia, and the 
Indian Cottage—Shelley's Early Poems and Queen 
Mab—Shelley's Later Poems—Shelley's Posthumous 
Poems — Shelley's Prose Works — White's Naturat 
History of Selborne. 





OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8yo, at every Library. 


FRIENDSHIP. By Ouida. 

“It ranks among the most brilliant of ‘ Ouida's’ bril- 
liant picures. When once read, it is not likely soon 
to be forgotten." —Piccadilly. 








NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ The NEW 
REPUBLIO.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 
or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOcK. 


“Never since the days of Swift has satire gone 
straighter to the mark."— Whitehall Review. 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 53 each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
Held in Bondage. Folle-Farine. 
Strathmore. Dog of Flanders. 
Chandos. Pascarel. 

Under Two Flags. Two Little Wooden 
Idalia. Shoes. 

Tricotrin. Signa. : 
Cecil Castlemaine. In a Winter City. 
Puck. Ariadne. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Just published, in 8vo, price 53. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. |,.55 xarure and TREATMENT of RABIES, op 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





Fresh Copies of all the Books in Circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading 
Publishers for an early and abundant Supply of all the Principal Forthcoming 
Books as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA 
PER ANNUM. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 

THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 














| 
| 
| 
| 


HYDROPHOBIA. The Report of the Medical Press and Cireular, 

Enlarged and Revised by the “Special Commissioner,” Tasos. M. Douay’ 

L.B.U.P.E., &c. ’ 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Extract from a review by Sir JosepH Farrer, K.S.1,in Brain, & Quarter 
Journal of Neurology, edited by Drs. Bucknill, Crichton-Brown, Ferrier, ro 
Hughlings-Jackson :—“ This volume is the result of the investigations of &@ special 
commission. It has brought together in a clear, lucid, and succinct manner aj} 
that past and present knowledge has to say in regard to this obscure diseasg,,,.., 
The volume will well repay perusal...... The report is altogether a valuable one, 
and will form a point d'appui for future workers."’ 

Extract from the Veterinary Journal and Annals of Comparative Pathology, 
February, 1878:—‘ The literature of this malady is advancing, and is almost daily 
receiving additions; the most valuable and complete is to be found ina, serieg of 
articles which are now appearing in the Medical Press and Circular.” 

Extract from the Doctor, February, 1878 :—“ This laborious work is @ credit alike 
to the writer and the journal! which published it.” 


London: BAILLIERE, TINDALL, and COX. 








Just published, in crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 


. on VERSIFICATION. By Girzert Conway, 
F —— 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 








Now ready, in 8vo, price One Shilling. 
DDRESS to the BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the 


P ig ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, delivered at Dublin, 14th of August, 1878 
by WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L., President. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


Just published, 8vo, 158. 
_ and HER NEIGHBOURS. By W. P. Awnnpnrey, 
With Maps and Appendix. 


“Mr. Andrew relates acts of heroism and chivalry that may vie with anything 
in the Chronicles of Monstrelet and Froissart."—7imes. 
London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 











HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF 
EDDING, 


Ba FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


ee 


} f T half- ix. 
HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. | °?° {om Ten ‘0 Ball-past Six 


| Peataaea LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-rooms 
Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Price Is; by post, Is 1d. 
HE NORTH-BRITISH RAILWAY: 


its Management, Maintenance, Accounts, and 





| BRAND & Co.'s OWN SAUCE.| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





Prospects; Some Experiences as a Director; and 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS from OTHER RAIL- 
WAYS, their Renewals, Returns, Policy, and Progress. 
By JOHN MONTEATH DovGLAs, London. 

London: Published by BATES, HENDY, and Co., 4 
Old Jewry. Edinburgh: ROBERTSON and Scortr, 15 
South Hanover Street. Glasgow: W. PORTEOUS and 


S° UPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
hs and 


POZTED MEATS; also, 


STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 


—__ 





OCo., 15 Exchange Place. Liverpool: H. GREENWOOD, 
32 Castle Street. Dublin: S. COWEN, 35 Lower Sack- 
ville Street. Manchester: B. WHEELER, Pall Mall; 
Birmingham: CORNISH BroTHers. Leeds: T. H 
DRIFFIELD. 


“PPHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 





ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA,| BROWN 


AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


— PURILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





sterling value.”"—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Ziterary Churchman. 
**Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


RT and MATHEMATICS.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, by post 44d); 

also for Views of Buildings at Paris Exhibition and 
the New Organ, Rochester Cathedral; an Idler in 
Paris; Mr. Easton on Utilisation of Streams; Portland 
Cement Works; Fusion of Gas Companies; Mr. 








—_——_—e, for 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, | 
MAYFAIR, W. 


MORSON & SON’S | 


PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR | 
INDIGESTION. 


| AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &¢, 
INVALIDS. | 


WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


‘PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK neaseemeneee (Limited), 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 
| This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 











“VERY 




































Chadwick at Paris; Improvements, Covent Garden ; 
English Exhibitors, Paris; Excursions from Hull, &c. 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


HUBB’S FIRE and THIEF- 
RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 
patent diagonal bolts, are the most secure. Chubb's 
Patent Latches and Locks for all purposes. Cash and 
Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.—CHUBB and SON, 
128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, E.C., and 68 
St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 








FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
_Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OROssE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
a Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world, 





PROFESSION, 





PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 

_— LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
‘ottle. 


Bottle. 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 


FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 





HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDIOAL | 


| 
PEPSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 63s 6d per 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY | 





| principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


| CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


| Jas T * - WHISKY. 
a 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 





| 

| Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 

| some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“The Whisky 

| is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 

excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITOHFIELD STREET, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whiskyinthe World. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 

profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 

| supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 

tation, and quotations may be had on application to 

Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 

| Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


= 








GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


BAG. 


188 STRAND. 
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Just published, price 4s 6d.—To be had of all Booksellers. 


RESPIRATORY DISEASES, 


(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) 
AND THEIR SPEOIFIO CURE. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL'S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources, 


J. W. KOLCOKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. 
———— 
EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
MNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, end FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices. 
They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

















HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 








MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 
T HE NE W TONIC. 
F E R PURE — hy * | aaa 
withou . 


B R A V A Tt § 


“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 
got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
Jane 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with ful] Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.'8 LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Steet. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Conversations with M. Thie 
M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHE 
PERSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE. By 
the late Nassau W. SEni0R. Edited by his 
Daughter, M. OC. M. Smurson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
“A book of permanent historical interest. There ig 
scarcely a page without some memorable statement 
by some memorable man. Politics, society, and litera- 
ture are all discussed in turn, and there is no disous- 
sion which is unproductive of weighty thought or 
striking fact."—Athenwum. 


Memoirs of Lady Chatterton: 


with some Passages from her Diary. B; 
HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8yo, 15s. 


A Legacy: being the Life and 
Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 


Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Under Temptation. By the 


Author of “ Ursula's Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Bubble Reputation. By 
KATHARINE KiNG, Author of “ The Queen of the 
Regiment,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A very good work. It is eminently readable, and 
will add to Miss King’s reputation. The characters 


are strongly drawn." —Zraminer. 
His Last Stake. By Shirley 


SmitH, Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the best novels that has appeared within 
the last few years. The characters are skilfully 
drawn. '—Court Journal. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs, 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 
“A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find. 
There is not a character without individuality, from 
one end of the book to the other.”"—A ¢henwum, 


Wood Anemone. By Mrs. Ran- 
DOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 

“A very clever story. In‘ Wood Anemone” Mrs, 

Randolph has made a decided success,"—T7he Queen. 


Now publishing, crown quarto, price 5s. 


PAPERS RELATING TO 

HE CONVENTION of BERGARA, 

presented to both Houses of Parliament by com- 
mand of her Majesty, March, 1840, with Notes by his 
Excellency, the Baron DE SATRUSTEGUI, Spanish Aide- 
de-Camp and Secretary during the Negotiations to 
Lord John Hay, Commodore of her Majesty's Squad- 
ron on the Coast of Cantabria. 
N.B.—This Work is a complete refutation of the 
disparaging reflections made on the late Lord John 











A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. | 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading | 
Members of the Profession. | 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each, 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. | 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, 








Hay by Major Duncan, in his Work, “The English in 
Spain.” 

London: J. H. Neck, 654 Leadenhall St., E.O. (1878.) 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s; half-bound, 5s 6d. 
MEADOWS (F.'G.) NEW SPANISH 
VE and ENGLISH DICTIONARY, in Two Parts. 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish. Enlarged 
Edition, with List of Christian and Proper Names of 

Persons and Places in Spanish and in English. 


London: WILLIAM Te@G and Oo., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. __ 


Now ready, th 6s. ‘ 
N'ONTANISM and the PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH: a Study in the Ecclesiastical History 
of the Second Century. By JOHN De Sores, of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co, 
London: GEORGE BELL and Sons. 
TMHE ARTS of WRITING, READING, 
and SPEAKING: Letters to a Student, by Mr. 
Serjeant Cox. Third Edition. Fifth Thousand. 
N.B.—A Chapter on Stuttering, its Cause and Cure, 
has been added to this Edition. Price 7s 6d. 
“Law Times” Orrice, 10 Wellington Street, Strand, 


Now ready, post free, Is. . 
ONVERSATIONS on the VATICAN 
COUNCIL. By WILLIS NEVINS. 
™*Roma locuta est: causa (non) finita est, would 
form an admirable motto for Mr. Nevins's latest pub- 
lication." —Saterday Review. 
CIVIL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





“ wa; ADAM the FIRST MAN 


CREATED?” By Arcus. Limp cloth, 2s 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OCo., and all 
Booksellers. - 

Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 

on the only Successful Method of Curing this 

Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.O.S., 

L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 


London, W. 
London: ©. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Oourt, 


Fleet Street. PG GEA mi 
LD COLNS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, 

&c. Lists free—J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
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90 MILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


‘ No. 227, for SEPTEMBER, price Is. 
iy 


% CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1, Cyprus. By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M.’'s Consul for the Island of 
Cyprus.—II. 

2. A DousTinG HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters 7 and 8. 

3. WiLLtAM CULLEN Bryant. By E. S. Nadal. 

4. ROBERT SCHUMANN ON Music AND Musicians. By Edmund Gurney. 

5. Two SIDES TO A SAINT—S. FRANCIS DE SALES. By Rev. L. Woolsey Bacon. 

6. UNKNOWN GRAVES—IN Cyprus. By R. H. Horne. 

7. RECENT HOMERIC STUDIES—GLADSTONS, GEDDES, JEBB. By Rev. J. P. 


Mahaffy. 


NEW VOLUME of LITERATURE PRIMERS. 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 
“HOMER.’’ 18mo, Is. 

“ Every chapter in this delightful little book is a luminous and suggestive 
essay; and so compact is the book as a whole, that not one of them could 
be dispensed with. The style is easy and scholarly, and the reader new to the 
subject will have no difficulty in following the author's argument throughout.” 


— Manchester Examiner. 


NEW VOLUME of “The GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S SELECTED POEMS. 
18mo, 4s 6d. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, crown 8vo, 12s 6d. 
“A most fascinating little volume of selections.”"—Spectator. 
“A volume which is a thing of beauty in itself."—Pull Mall Gazette. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 
JOHN MORLEY. 

Vol. III. GIBBON. By J.C. Morison. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

‘+ As a clear, thoughtful, and attractive record of the life and works of one 

of the greatest among the world's historians, it deserves the highest praise."— 


Examiner, 


HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS and INSANE 


DRUNKARDS. By J. C. BucKNILL, M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
(This day. 


INSANITY in ANCIENT and MODERN 


LIFE; with Chapters on its Prevention. By D. Hack TUKE,M.D. Crown 
8vo, 6s, [Second Edition. 
‘‘ A most interesting and promises to be a most useful work. It is written 
with even more than the author's usual grace and clearness, while in no 
respect trivial or surface-skimming, it is yet popular in the best sense, and 
professional as well.”"—Journal of Mental Science. 


ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. 


GRENVILLE MURRAY, Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 


By E. C. 
“A most amusing series of articles."—A thenwum. 


WORK ABOUT the FIVE-DIALS. With 


Introductory Note by THOMAS CARLYLE. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

“A work which abounds with wise and practical suggestions."—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“Rarely do we meet with a volume so unaffectedly helpful and so 
thoroughly able."—Academy. 

“ The book is decidedly worth reading.” —Athenzum. 


UPPINGHAM-by-the-SEA. By J. H. S. 


Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


HEINE’S POETICAL WORKS, SELECTIONS 


from. Translated into English. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. [This day. 


A POCKET of PEBBLES, with a FEW 
SHELLS: being Fragments of Reflection, now and then with Cadence, made 
up mostly by the Sea-shore. By the Rev. W. B. Puitpot. SECOND EDITION, 
PICKED, SORTED, and POLISHED ANEW, with 2 Illustrations by GEORGE 
SMITH. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. [Yow ready. 


LIVY.—HANNIBAL’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


in ITALY. Books 21 and 22. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Capgs, Reader in 
Ancient History at Oxford. With 3 Maps. Feap. 8vo, ds. [Next week. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





——__ 
10 SouTHaMPTON SrREEt, STRAND, August 17¢h, 1878, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO’; 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION ATALL LIBRARIES. 
Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. : 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “A CANADIAN 
HEROINE," “ AGAINST HER WILL,” &c. 


LADY’S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker 


Author of “ Against her Will,” “A Canadian Heroine,” &c. 3 vols., 31s ¢q, ? 
“ A novel of more than average merit."—Sco(sman. 


ELIOT the YOUNGER: a Fiction ip 


Freehand. By BERNARD BARKER. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 

The Standard says:—“ The story is invariably interesting. The lan 
generally simple, pure, and scholarly, and when the occasion calls for it, lofty and 
even eloquent. In describing a ‘ good, fair woman,’ or the next most 
thing, a young spring day, Mr. Barker writes poetry in very noble prose,... The 
writer is often humorous, and occasionally brilliant of fancy. Almost every p 
contains an epigram or a clever saying worth remembering......There are hee 
touches of nature, too, worthy of Thackeray.” 

The Spectator says :—* Lively and entertaining. It is smartly and sometimes 
wittily writ en. The father of Eliot the Younger is a figure drawn not without cog. 
siderable skill, and talks in a way which we do not the less enjoy because it rm. 
minds us very strongly of Miss Austen. The intellectual man, placed in the midst of 
rural society......and finding a certain satisfaction in a quiet sarcasm which ng 
one about him understands, is a person whom we are glad to have met, Nor ig 
the book without a higher aim. If a lad ever learns from a book, he might 
by contrasting the rational and ennobling love of the hero for Margaret Ogilvie, 
with his foolish passion for Miss Brooke and Phoebe Langham.” 

The Athenseum says:—‘ Mr. Barker's story has several merits. The relations 
between Phoebe Langham and the young Oxonian are eminently natural......The 
Skimpole-like Draycott and the cynical Ogilvie, Oscar Dale and Margaret, all are 
substantial entities.” 

The Scotsman says:—‘ A clever, readable, and enjoyable novel......In both it, 
phases the story isa good one. The personages are drawn with vigour, and with 
a light, graceful touch, which it is positively refreshing to encounter....,, The de- 
scriptions of the life and society of Bohemia are realistic too; they give the 
impression that the author is familiar with the scenes and people he so gracef 
and tenderly sketches. There is also a good deal of light humour in the book.” 

The Sunday Times says:—“ Decidedly a wholesome, stirring novel. 
hero of the story takes our fancy from the first, and never ceases to interest 
the last page of the book.” 

Financial Opinion says:—“ These three volumes contain more wit, ang 
wisdom, and poetry, and epigram than would set up a score of average novelist 
«A book which Peacock might have written, and which Charles Lamb would 
have chuckled over.” 


MAID ELLICE. By the Author of “ Pretty 


Miss Bellew,” ‘‘ True to Her Trust,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 61. 

The Sunday Times says :—“ An original and clever story..,... We can heartily 
recommend ‘ Maid Ellice’ to our readers.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ Vigour in the conception and dramatic force in the 
working out of distinctive studies of character are the especial qualities of this 
novel...... The plot, though exceedingly complicated, is skillfully minaged, and the 
book altogether possesses an individuality and an originality, both in subject and 
treatment, which are as welcome as they are rare.” 

The Standard says :—“ ‘ Maid Ellice ' is a book well worth reading.” 


FRANK ALLERTON: an Autobiography, 


By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

“ Unmistakably a novel of more than average merit,”—Sco/sman. 

“ A story of considerable interest."—Academy. 

“The hero's adventures when his fortunes approach to a crisis, his unwil 
share in the political movements of the time, and his love-affairs, are told wi 
much force. The scene in which Brerewood's yillany is unmasked is especially 
vigorous.” —Spectator. 


RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest- 


GRANT, Author of “ Fair, but not Wise.” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Webb Appleton, 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Court Circular says:—‘‘ An indubitably vigorous and interesting novel 
eovees it certainly deserves a warm reception. ‘Frozen Hearts’ is a very clever 


book.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ There is so much power and pathos in the narrative 
as to give it an impress of realism. The story isa wholesome one too...,,.Thé 
local colouring 1s fairly correct, and the novel is, on the whole, one that most 


people can read with hearty relish.” 


THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. By Laindon 


HILu. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


EYES SO BLUE. By Agnes Law. 


31s 6d. 


WILL is the CAUSE of WOE. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Dacia Singleton,” “ What Money Can't Do.” 3 vols., “= i. . 
[This day. 





8 vols., 





Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready. 


‘‘PEACE WITH HONOUR:” a Narrative 


of Sundry Family Quarrels, showing especially how the last Quarrel was 
Settled and by Whom, and what People said of the Peacemakers. In wrapper, 
1s, post free. [This day. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of an 


UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR. Written by HimsELF. Orown Syo, 7s 6d. 


In the SPRING of MY LIFE: a Love 


Story. By the Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE. (From the French.) Orowa 
8vo, 78 6d. ; 
The Athenseum says :—A charming little romance......It is treated 89 deli- 
cately and simply, and is so free from vulgarity and bold common-place, that it 
interests the reader from beginning to end.” 
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